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Everywhere! 











Here, for example, 


is the way a Newark man made up a window 


Some time ago, in the editorial pages of Electrical 
Merchandising appeared this comparison of the 
cost of using electricity in the home: 


Put It in Terms of 
** Cream for the Family’s Coffee’! 


For the amount spent each month for cream for the family’s 
coffee, the average family can operate a very complete 
electrical equipment. Electricity will wash and iron the 
clothes, clean the house, prepare the coffee, make the toast, 
cook the hot-cakes and waffles, beat the eggs, sew the 
garments, warm the beds, cool the rooms and do many 
other things—all for an amount each month equal to that 
family’s bill for cream for its coffee! 


When this idea came to the attention of E. F. 
Newkirk, of Newark, N. J., he saw in it a message 





with a telling message,—based upon an idea 
from Electrical Merchandising. 


that could and should be delivered to the general 
public through a window display. He went to 
work to design a window that would tell the 
story, and here is the result. 


Big cardboard ‘‘cutouts” of coffee-cups serve to 
attract attention and key the idea around the 
morning cup of coffee. The blackboard presents 
in due detail the lesson to be learned. The 
‘“‘cream”’ idea is driven home by repetition of the 
grouping of coffee-cups with the milkman’s 
familiar containers. And the opportunity is not 
missed to put on parade all the various appli- 
ances which can be used daily “‘at the cost of cream 
for the family’s coffee.” 
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Better Stores—Better Business—More Profits! 


An attractive store invites business. An efficiently- 
equipped store helps to handle that business 
economically and profitably. 

In the hands of the capable merchandiser, a 
well-furnished store is an effective tool for mak- 
ing sales. It gets the customers in, and it expe- 
dites their buying. 

Store equipment that accomplishes this result 
is not an expense. It is an investment—an in- 
vestment in customer appeal, in popular good will, 
in store usefulness, and in economy of the time 
of the sales force. 

Successful merchants in other lines have 
roughly 7 to 10 per cent of their year’s gross sales 
invested in their store equipment. Or, put a 
different way, from 15 to 20 per cent of the non- 
electrical merchant’s total investment in stock 
and equipment, goes into his store fittings. 

Here is a measuring stick for the store invest- 
ment for the electrical dealer. Selling as he does, 
chiefly to women buyers, it is doubly important 
that he should exert every effort for the attractive 
appearance of his place of business, as well as 
for its efficient operation. 

We need better stores, more attractive stores 
and more efficient stores, if we are to reach the 
great buying public with our products in the 
volume the goods deserve. 


Better stores mean better business—and more profits! 
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One of the series of meetings of Chicago 
electrical contractor-dealers held during the 
past winter under the auspices of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company’s Bureau of 
(‘o-operation, These meetings take place 
every two or three weeks, usually in the 
restaurant of the Edison Building, and are 
preceded by a dinner, when the contractor- 


dealers are the guests of the 
pany. 
ings 
“Retail Selling,’ 
“Correct Lighting,” “The Business of Retail- 


Edison com- 
Among the topics discussed at meet- 
during the past few months were: 
“Standard Accounting,” 


ing,’’ Commercial Possibilities of Radio,” 
‘Merchandising,’ ‘The Practical Demon- 
stration of Electrical Appliances,” ‘“Rela- 


tions Between the Electrical Contractor 
and the Central Station,” ‘“Salesmenship,” 
“Credits.” A number of actual selling 
demonstrations with washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners were also given (see EHlec- 
trical Merchandising, February, 1923, pages 
3095-6), and there were demonstrations of 
window trimming and store arrangement. 





etting the Chicago Public 


into the Dealers’ Stores 


How the 


Commonwealth 


Edison Company 


Co-operates 


with Its 


Contractor-Dealer Friends through Newspaper Publicity, Educational 
Get-together Meetings, Merchandising Helps, and Easy-Payment Financing 


T INTERVALS of from one to 
three weeks representatives of 
the largest central station in 

the world sit down at table with the 
electrical contractor-dealers that do 
business in the city where the cen- 
tral station operates. 

Now in the early days of the elec- 
trical industry the general majority 
opinion of the industry too often was 
that the interests of these two 
groups were diametrically opposed, 
—that neither had anything in com- 
mon. Each group went about its 
business of ignoring the existence of 
the other. Notice that we said this 
was in the early days! 

Today the old antagonism is 
deader than a canned sardine. The 
two groups have found the area of 
mutual interest and understanding. 
The result is a striking example of 
co-operation that operates to the nth 
degree. It’s the old story of two 


forces pulling the same way, each 
helping the other. 


By ERNEST S. BUTT 


This example of real co-operation 
is visible twenty-four hours a day in 
Chicago,—a city always in the states 
of development and Illinois. There 
we have one of the largest central 
stations in the world. Its business 
is to manufacture and distribute elec- 
tricity to a city of slightly over two 
million people, as well as to con- 
tribute various other services, both 
direct and indirect, to the aforesaid 
more-than-two-million. 


Co-operation the First Step 


It is one of these subjoined serv- 
ices that we are attempting to 
elucidate—the service to and co- 
operation with the small electrical 
contractor-dealers that flourish, busi- 
ness-likely, in the various neighbor- 
hoods and communities that make up 
a big city. 

The city of Chicago, within its 
limits, covers approximately 200 
square miles of territory. That ter- 
ritory is served with electrical energy 





by the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany. Distributed about that area 
are about eighty electrical contrac- 
tor-dealers, whose chosen vocation is 
to wire old and new homes that seek 
the comfort of electricity, keep the 
ever increasing output of radio bugs 
satiated with new trimmings, see 
that the electric siren on Willie’s 
kiddie car retains its power for ulula- 
tion, and supply the neighborhood 
community generally with things 
electrical. 

In common with other central sta- 
tion organizations the Commonwealth 
Edison Company sells electrical mer- 
chandise. That is part—a small part 
—of its business. The Company 
went into the electrical merchandis- 
ing business to supply the demand 
for electrical appliances, a demand 
that no one else seemed able to ful- 
fill or even inclined to bother with. 
Someone had to do it, for the house- 
holder patently required these ap- 
pliances; and demanded them with 
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the insistence of an _ income-tax 
sleuth. Hence the central station 
company opened downtown and 
neighborhood stores to supply the 
ever-increasing demand for acces- 
sories to attend and augment the use 
of its primary product—electrical 
energy. 


Central Station Starts the Pace— 
Dealers Quickly Take Notice 


When this electrical-merchandising 
business assumed decent proportions 
the neighborhood dealer-contractors 
woke up. Heart-rending screams of 
“soulless corporation” shattered the 
ozone, neighborhood rotary clubs 
rotated in ever-widening circles, calls 
for the assistance of the local militia 
were prevented only by the interven- 
tion of cooler heads, a crisis of Eu- 
ropean proportions impended. 

Then the olive branch of co-opera- 
tion was extended and another civil 
war relegated to the unwritten pages 
of history. The result has been a 
commercial millennium. Instead of 
the central-station company selling 
electrical merchandise in opposition 
to the local merchants, the two now 
co-operate in a commercial love feast 
that puts the banquet of Lucullus 
into the breadline. 

A decade ago many of these mer- 
chants that are now doing a pretty 


Interior view of the Calumet Electric Shop, 
Chicago, William T. Hopkins, proprietor. 


fair electrical merchandising busi- 
ness in Chicago were the neighbor- 
hood jacks of all trades. They did 
everything—and sometimes very lit- 
tle of it—from fixing the electric 
door bell to selling toy motors and 
flash light material. Their merchan- 
dising attitude was to wait for the 
business to come to them, instead of 
going out after it with the twin- 
barreled shotgun of advertising and 
up-to-date selling methods. That’s 
why the central station company 
stepped in. It had a potential load 
on its lines that had to be turned 
into an actual load; and its business 
was to fill the void—something the 
local contractor-dealer had failed 
to do. 

The local dealer was narrow in his 
business methods and proportionately 
narrow on the profit side of the 
ledger. His methods were “one- 
horse,” with that poor equine about 
ready most of the time for the hos- 
pitable portals of the glue factory. 
He was jealous of the business 
acumen of the central station, but 
without sufficient gumption to go out, 
acquire some, and use it. Here the 
little word “co-operation” stepped in 
with its vulnerary proclivity, and a 
barren desert became a_ smiling 
fruitful valley, with greenbacks 
growing on every tree. 





oo 


Ten years ago this shop boasted a fifty- 
dollar stock of electrical material. Today 


This most desirable business con- 
dition was initiated through a de- 
partment of the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company known as the Bureau 
of Co-operation, established about 
seven years ago as a part of its or- 
ganization. The duty of this Bureau 
resolves itself into co-operating with 
and assisting in every possible man- 
ner the local retailers in the outlying 
districts to build up their several 
businesses and the communities in 
which they operate. 


Function of the Bureau 

Briefly, this Bureau’s job is to 
co-operate, in the fullest sense of the 
verb’s meaning, with the local con- 
tractor-dealer in the dissemination 
of electrical merchandise. That 
primarily, increases the local dealer’s 
business and gives better service to 
the public—which is the desideratum 
of the industry. Just how this 
method of co-operation works is best 
illustrated by a case in point. The 
illustrative case is duplicated by 
eighty others in the city of Chicago, 
all of whom synergize with the cen- 
tral station company in exactly the 
same manner. 

Thirteen years ago on a business 
street in a little residential district 
of Chicago there existed a small 
sporting-goods and_ school-supply 











it is the second largest exclusively elec 
cal shop in the Chicago district. 
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The front entrance to Bill Hopkins’ Elec- 
tric Shop on the old Calumet Indian trail 


that runs through the southern end of Chi- 
cago. Note the unusually deep windows. 





store. As a sort of a side line the 
proprietor kept in stock about fifty 
dollars’ worth of electrical supplies, 
such as fuses, light bulbs, toy motors, 
flash light appurtenances. He was 
his own clerk, assisted, between 
periods of housework, by his wife. 
The business made a scant living for 
its proprietor. 

One day he decided to wire his 
store and rear living rooms for elec- 
tricity. The local disciple of Edison 
was called in, did the work, and pre- 
sented his bill. This document in- 
cluded a year’s overhead, under- 
ground, the heavens above, and the 
earth beneath. In other words, it 
was some bill. Our hero paid it and 
remarked that if there were easier 
ways of legitimately procuring coin 
of the realm he wasn’t acquainted with 
them. To condense our story, he 
formed a partnership with the elec- 
trician, later bought him out, and in 
time became the Edison of his neigh- 
borhood. 

With the growth of the industry 
and the invention and development 
of appliances for the home, he en- 
larged his store, cast out everything 
but things electrical, and sat down 
to enjoy himself as the electrical 
nabob of his community. He hadn’t 
advanced sufficiently into the pene- 
tralia of business to know that suc- 
cess is in proportion to the amount 
of service given; he didn’t know that 
to succeed is to serve. He just sat 
back and looked for his business to 
develop itself, like a mushroom in a 
cellar. 

About this time the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, alive to the 
increasing popularity of electrical 
appliances, and seeking ways and 


means of getting these things into 
the homes, formed its Bureau of Co- 
operation with the idea of teaching 
these neighborhood nabobs the mean- 
ings and ramifications of the word 
“service.” One of the first mer- 
chants to accept this co-operation 
was Wm. T. Hopkins, proprietor of 
the Calumet Electric Shop, 11,115 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Bill 
Hopkins, therefore, is the hero of 
our tale. 


Getting Customers by the 
Coupon Route 


The first thing the Company, via 
its Bureau of Co-operation did was 
to dig up a method of getting people 
into Hopkins’ store. The issue was 
a form of coupon or trading stamp, 
sold in quantities to the dealer and 
distributed by him to his customers 
with every purchase. 

These coupons are sold to the local 
retailers at small cost and are re- 
deemed by the central-station com- 
pany in merchandise at the same cost 
per dollar as they are sold to the 
retailers distributing them. In 
other words, for every dollars’ worth 
of coupons purchased by the retailer 
the customers redeeming them are 
given, at retail prices, the equivalent 
in the choice of everything for sale 
in the neighborhood shop. Then, in 
turn, the retailer redeems, with 
fresh merchandise purchased at 
wholesale from the Company, the 
coupons he has accepted from his 
customers. 

This method of attracting trade is 
not lagniappe, according to the local 
people. It is based on the simple 
advertising principles of attracting 
attention and inducing action, de- 


clare the central-station authorities. 
The method is successful, they in- 
sist, because it builds up a business 
—whereas gratuities undermine it. 

After getting its trading stamps 
or Federal Coupons into the store the 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
commenced the real business of co- 
operating. This it did, and does, 
about as follows: 


1. With every light bill (there are 
more than 600,000 mailed monthly in 
Chicago) the company encloses an ad- 
vertising certificate exchangeable for 
coupons free at any of its stores, or at 
any of the local contractor-dealer 
stores. This provides a monthly at- 
tendance of about 200,000 people spread 
among the contractor-dealers. From a 
merchandising standpoint it immedi- 
ately becomes apparent that the ad- 
vantages of this steady monthly at- 
tendance to the sale of electrical ap- 
pliances is of incalculable value to the 
industry at large, and particularly to 
the advantage of the local dealer. 


2. Coupons are redeemable at these 
local stores for electrical merchandise 
at regular retail prices on the basis of 
1,000 coupons equalling a dollar; or the 
articles can be purchased with part 
coupons and part cash on the same 
basis. The Company accepts all such 
coupons redeemed by the contractor- 
dealer at the same rate, namely: a 
dollar a thousand on the purchase of 
electrical appliances at the regular 
wholesale rates. 


3. The Company likewise sells these 
coupons to about 2,000 grocery stores, 
butcher shops, drug stores, dry goods 
stores, etc., in every neighborhood com- 
munity in Chicago. These are given 
away with every purchase and are re- 
deemable with merchandise at contrac- 
tor-dealer stores or at the shops of the 
Company. 

4. At intervals, representatives of the 
Company canvass whole neighborhoods 
from door to door, explaining verbally 
and by literature the desirability of 
saving these coupons, where they can 
be had, and where they can be redeemed. 
The name of the contractor-dealer is 
always featured. 


5. During a neighborhood campaign, 
canvassers are stationed at the several 
stores in the neighborhood using 
coupons. These canvassers hand, free, 
thirty coupons to every customer enter- 
ing the store and explain verbally and 
by literature the why and wherefore 
of the coupons and the profitable op- 
portunity for thrift that they offer. 
The literature, of course, always fea- 
tures the local contractor-dealer. 


6. The Edison company places an elec- 
tric washer and cleaner in the contrac- 
tor-dealer’s store. Full, and half-page 
ads are run in the big daily and neigh- 
borhood newspapers, featuring the cam- 
paign, dealer’s name, terms, etc. The 
contractor-dealer sells the washer oF 
cleaner to his customer on deferred 
payment or for cash, turns in tne 
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money to the company, and collects his 
commission. If a sale is a deferred 
payment transaction, the entire account 
is transferred to the books of the com- 
pany, who renders the bills and collects 
the payments. The local dealer does 
nothing but sell the washer or cleaner 
and collect his commission. 


7. On smaller appliances, where the 
dealer sells his customer on the de- 
ferred payment plan, the company adds 
the installments as they become due to 
the customers light bill, and turns the 
money over to the dealer. Again he 
merely does the selling, the company 
doing the bookkeeping. 


8. Pay stations for light bills are 
established at the dealer’s store. This 
brings potential customers into the 
place. In some instances a five-cent 
charge is made for this service. 
Hopkins does this, but gives each payer 
three cents’ worth of Federal Coupons. 
Thus he makes a slight profit and gets 
a potential customer into his place of 
Lusiness. 


9. The Edison company employs a 
service man just to visit local dealer 
stores to prepare community selling 
campaigns, solve local dealer’s mer- 
chandising difficulties, give him sales 
ideas, and to act as a general business 
advisor. This salesman, or service man, 
is experienced in advertising coupon 
advertising and in the ramifications of 
retail merchandising. 

10. The Edison company gives: the 
retailer the services of an expert ad- 
vertising specialist to prepare local 
campaign literature. Assisting this 
man is a card writer, who does window 
cards of any nature, free for the dealer. 
Another specialist is a window trimmer 
who artistically decorates and trims the 
local dealer’s show-windows, likewise 
free. The three constitute a trium- 
virate of specialists that the dealer 
could scarcely afford to employ himself. 

11. The Edison company supplies the 
local dealer with its list of customers 
in his neighborhood to use as a mail- 
ing list for his advertising matter. 
This is the most complete list of people 
in a neighborhood. The company runs 
off the addressed list, puts the adver- 
tising matter into the envelope, and 
mails the lot. Postage is the dealer’s 
only expense, and each prospective 
customer is addressed personally in this 
way. Hopkins’ mailing list, taken 
from the Company’s list of customers, 
comprises about 17,000 families. 

12. The Commonwealth Edison com- 
pany holds weekly dinner meetings to 
which all contractor-dealers and their 
sales clerks are invited. Talks by mer- 
chandising specialists and company 
executives are made at these meetings, 
merchandising ideas are propagated, 
concepts are exchanged. It is the in- 
dustry’s yearly convention idea boiled 
down to a point where it becomes use- 
ful. Besides going home saturated with 
ideas, the dealer departs full of food 
and peace-on-earth-good-will-toward 


men. Pretty nearly another millen- 
rium, 


There’s a Daily Dozen that has 
spelled success for the local dealer. 
They have wiped out his provincial 
merchandising methods and given 
him a taste of service that he is pass- 
ing on to the great mass of people 
that uses electricity. It is reciprocity 
to the nth degree, with the public 
absorbing most of the gravy. Hark 
what Bill Hopkins has to say about 
the co-operation of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company: 

“To the Commonwealth Edison 
Company’s method of co-operating 
with the local dealer I attribute what 
success I have enjoyed. It has 
proved my greatest asset. 


Opportunities for Every Dealer 


“The local dealer who hasn’t taken 
advantage of this method of co- 
operation isn’t alive to his opportuni- 
ties.” 

Considering that Mr. Hopkins has 
increased his business within a dozen 


years from a one-lung store and a 
stock of less than a hundred dollars, 
to the second largest exclusively elec- 
trical shop in Chicago with a stock 
of nearly $20,000, what he has to say 
ought to carry a considerable quan- 
tity of avoirdupois. 

The Calumet Electric Shop is one 
of the finest in Chicago. It has to 
be, for it serves a community of 
58,000 people. Situated on a main 
street that used to be a Calumet In- 
dian trail, Bill Hopkins and his 
assistants have acquired a reputation 
for business dealing that still keeps 
that trail hot with the tread of peo- 
ple’s feet eager to secure a sample of 
Hopkins’ wares. 

The proprietor of the Calumet 
Electric Shop attributes his success 
to the plan of co-operation outlined 
above. He isn’t bashful about it, 
either. But in talking with him one 
gets the impression that he is him- 

(Continued on page 3340) 
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A Check-List of Queries—for|B 


Sixty Questions to Ask Yourself About Your Own 
Business that Will Point Out Opportunities for Oper- 
ating Savings, Larger Sales Volumes, and Greater “Net” 








How many of these constructive business ideas 
can you check off ;/ as now being carried out 
in your business? 

How many can you check off X as having been 
thoroughly considered or tried out and found 
inapplicable to your conditions? 

How many blank squares remain to indicate 
lines of possible improvement or to show where 
your planning and efforts should be directed in 
1923 to keep your business “hitting on all sixes?” 




















Are you protecting your profits by the use of a 

set of books that will show you at any time 
whether you are making or losing money, and if there 
is a loss, where it is? 


Have you discarded guesswork for the plan of 
figuring a mark-up that covers every item of your 
running expenses plus a living profit? 


Are you speeding up turnover to four times or 
better by buying more carefully and more often? 


Are you getting the hard facts on your turnover 
by basing it on average monthly stock instead of 
the annual inventory? 


Are you cashing in on your turnover by a mark- 


up that leaves a sure-enough profit on every 
turn? 


Do you allow for the dangerous difference, so 
that you get the profit you want whether your 
mark-up is figured on cost or selling price? 


Are you setting in motion practical advertising 
and selling plans that will move any stock you 
have carried over for the last two or three years? 


Are you making it a point to know just how much 
money you have tied up in overstocks and obso- 
lete, out-of-date or damaged goods? 


Do you know for a certainty that your merchan- 
dising stock and your contracting business are 
each paying a fair net profit? 


Do you know that keeping separate records of 
the cost of running the two branches of your 


business may show why you are not making any 
money? 


Are you safeguarding your profits by promptly 


checking and marking every bill of goods re- 
ceived? 


Are you strengthening your business financially 
by letting the other fellow have the unprofitable 
jobs? 


Are you building prestige for yourself by turning 
out work that will be a lasting credit to you? 


Are you increasing the volume of your sales by 
store arrangement that helps the goods to sell 
themselves? 


Are you making your show windows pay divi- 
dends by dressing them to sell goods? 


Are you building new trade by proper use of the 
valuable selling helps furnished by manufac- 
turers? 


Are you stopping the leak of bad accounts by 
care in extending credit and system in billing 
and selling? 


Are you controlling expenses by keeping within 
the limits of a carefully figured annual budget? 


Are you using mechanical accounting helps— 
cash registers and computing machines—to save 
time and avoid errors? 


Is your store front representative of your busi- 
ness? Does it invite customers to come inside? 


Have you looked over your store furniture— 
cases, shelves and display tables—and are these 
best fitted for your business? 


Is your place of business inviting to women?— 
for women do most of the buying in any line. 


Are you cashing in on the ideas in the depart- 
ments on “Dealer Helps,” “Marketing New 
Lines,” “Lighting Sales Methods,” and “Hints for the 


Contractor” in each of your copies of Electrical Mer- 
chandising ? 


Are you letting the Pictorial pages and the Home 
Electrical Section of Electrical Merchandising 
help you to more business? 


Are you getting your share of the new trade 

which articles selected from the New Merchan- 
dise department of Electrical Merchandising will bring 
to your store? 


Have you stopped the costly leaks of lost time 
and waste of material and supplies in your store? 


Have you made it your rule that every charge 

slip must be made out on the spot and before 
serving the next customer, as the best protection from 
forgotten charges? 


Are you paying yourself as much salary as it 
would cost you to hire a competent man to fill 
your place? 
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r|Better Business and More Profits 


How Many of These Helpful Business-Building 


Ideas Can You “Check” as Being 


Already 


Successfully Applied in Your Organization? 


Are you managing your business so that $30 a 
week men are not doing too much $12 a week 
work? 


Are you dividing responsibilities to relieve your- 
self of details and give you more time for think- 
ing and planning? 


Have you trained your clerks so that they are 
salesmen and not slot-machines? 


Are you planning to sell electric ventilating 
equipment this summer? 


Do you charge a small rental on ladders and 
other equipment loaned? 


How about a two-way bulletin board out on the 
walk for posting your customers on new goods 
received, bargains and other things of interest? 


Why not put a “spot” display table just inside 
the front door for showing new goods and season 
sellers? 


Why not put more “pull” into your window dis- 
plays by the use of price cards? 


Are you using slip covers to protect your silk 
lamp shades from dust and fading? 


Have you marked up goods on hand in line with 
any recent advances in market prices? 


Are you stopping the leak in your advertising 
appropriation by cutting the “dead wood” out of 
your mailing list? 


Are you speeding up service by locating your 
cash register where it will save steps in making 
change? 


Are you making your floor cases pay dividends 
by keeping them stocked and in order? 


Are you building up a bank balance by taking all 
those 2% discounts for cash in ten days? 


Are you taking precautions against loss by check- 
ing up the material and labor on every job before 
charging it up? 


Have you looked into the trade possibilities of a 
radio department? 


Are you stopping loss of sales by proper use of a 
sales record and a “want book”? 


Are you using the house-to-house method for 


building more business in washers and vacuum 
cleaners? 


Did you know that out of every one hundred 
wired homes sixty-four have no vacuum cleaners 
and seventy-one no electric washers? 





Have you worked out a plan for scheduling your 
jobs and contracts so that during rush times you 
can give maximum service and satisfaction? 


Have you worked out a buying program that 
gives you the best market prices and quantities 
regulated to your current of sales? 


Have you looked into the full possibilities of the 
merchandising end of the electrical business? 


Is your location one that best promotes the de- 
velopment of your business? 


Are you making additional sales by suggesting 
associated goods that naturally go together? 


Have you tried a bonus plan as an incentive to 
greater selling industry on the part of your sales- 
men? 


Have you tried placing near your wrapping coun- 
ter articles that sell well on sight? 


Have you made it the practice in your store for 
everyone to remember customers’ names? Such 
courtesy is a business producer. 


Are you making exceptional displays and service 
a means of overcoming the handicap of a poor 
location? 


Are you getting the benefit of national advertis- 
ing by letting your customers know that such 
advertised articles can be had at your store? 


Do you make it a point to learn the “Why” of 
lost sales? 


Do vou know which are your most profitable lines 
and are you working to increase their number? 


Are you staging a demonstration, a style goods 

opening, a trial offer or something of this kind 
occasionally for keeping the public interested in your 
store? 


Are you putting on a spring campaign to help 

build you a bigger residence lighting business? 
The Society for Electrical Development, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, is prepared to furnish in- 
formation on the subject. 


How about putting over a “Home Electric” of 

your own? A California electrical man did this 
at a cost of $148.50 and sold $2,300 worth of appli- 
ances and fixtures and took contracts for twenty-five 
wiring jobs. 


Have you tried out the idea of a demonstration 
of electrical appliances in the domestic science 
department of your public schools, to reach the rising 
generation, and indirectly the present generation of 
parents? 
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Store Arrangement That Builds 
New Business for the Dealer 


The Part Played by Fixtures and Display Furniture in Increas- 
ing the Volume of Sales of Electrical Goods—Making the 
Store Attract Trade—Panels and Sampling as Selling Factors 


By FRANK MAPPES 


Store Engineer, Winchester-Simmons System of Retail Stores 


conducted along broader lines 
than was necessary a few years 
ago. 

This is particularly true in the 
electrical trade where once it was 
necessary only to put a sign on a 
semi-store building indicating that 
here was to be found John Jones 
who conducted a business of wiring 
houses. Incidentally Jones sold a 
few items of electric household ap- 
pliances and a few sundries, if you 
were fortunate enough to find him 
or his errand boy in. 

No one now questions the vast 
influence on home life, of the many 
labor-saving devices and utility ap- 
pliances brought out by the electrical 
industry. Electrical manufacturers 
have kept a leap ahead of other in- 
dustries, but electrical dealers have 
lagged somewhat behind those in 
other lines—in the locations of their 
stores, the type of their equipment, 
store arrangements, and window 
trims. 


Prenniuc day business must be 


Display, and Customer Convenience 


For inspiration, when thinking of 
store equipment, we need only bear 
in mind the principles of modern 
merchandising so well typified in 
those giants of retailing—the Wool- 
worth and Kresge systems of stores. 
In these display and convenience to 
customers is the predominating 
thought. 

It might be considered by some 
that the comparison of five-and-ten- 
cent stores with electrical stores is 
far fetched. Nevertheless, the basic 
merchandising principle is the same 
in both, that is, “to sell goods, they 
must be shown.” 

Too many electric stores are still 
shops in the American meaning of 
the word. They present to the buy- 
ing public too much of the appear- 
ance of a stere room of supplies for 





a factory. They are too frequently 
found on some back street, away 
from the shopping center of a town 
or city. Therefore they cannot at- 
tract trade from passers-by, through 
window displays. 

There is a school of merchants that 
justifies this condition because so 
many electrical appliances are sold 
by canvassers through house-to- 
house calls. This is without doubt 
the proper way to sell vacuum clean- 
ers, washing machines, etc. But 
what about hundreds of toasters, sad 
irons, curling irons, heating pads, 
tea pots, percolators, coffee machines, 
etc., that are sold over the counter by 
electrical stores, department stores, 
hardware stores, and drug stores? 

A store favorably located, with 
good window displays, and well 
trained sales people, has infinitely 
more chance of selling merchandise 








| This story is the answer to 
many inquiries received re- 
garding effective arrangement 
of electrical stores. It is written 
by Frank Mappes, Store Engi- 
neer for the Rictaoneree a. 
mons system, with which are 
affiliated some 3,300 retail 
stores, and who is a recognized 
authority on retail store arrange- 
ment. Himself a practical mer- 
chant, he approaches every 
question from the dealer’s | 
standpoint. He understands | 
how to make the most out of | 
the dealer’s present location, | 
stock on hand and available 

equipment. Also he is familiar 

with the problems incident to | 
the expansion of a business and | 
the investment of more capital. | 
Some of the handsomest, most | 








conveniently arranged, and best 
paying retail stores in the 
country are the product of his 
experience and vision. 














of such a highly technical nature as 
electrical household appliances, if it 
has proper interior arrangement and 
equipment. 

We therefore come to the question, 
“What is proper interior arrange- 
ment and equipment?” I am going 
to answer this query in the para- 
graphs which follow. 

Equipment that is designed for 
atmosphere-creating effect only, is 
devoid of excuse for its existence. 
Equally useless are a lot of boards 
arranged as shelves and carrying 
boxes and packages containing ar- 
ticles of merchandise which never 
come to light unless some customer 
happens to ask for a particular item 
contained therein. On the other hand 
equipment that displays the mer- 
chandise and thereby creates desire 
to possess, will sell goods to the con- 
suming public and is a live asset that 
works every minute that the store 
is open. 


Fixtures Built to Sell Goods 


A store that is attractively ar- 
ranged need not be burdened with 
expensive fixtures built for looks and 
not for utility. Fixtures should set 
off the merchandise so emphatically 
that prospective customers will not 
see anything but the article they are 
interested in. 

Store engineers have made com- 
prehensive studies of various layouts 
and have found that the best ar- 
rangement thus far devised is one 
that affects the customer pleasantly, 
giving him the feeling of ample 
elbow room, but yet is compact and 
extremely orderly. This effect can 
be secured by leaving ample floor 
space just inside the door. Where 
entering, customers will not jostle 
those leaving and when inside, will 
not feel ill at ease for fear of push- 
ing some article off display tables 
or show cases. Even small rooms 
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This plan is for a store having 


RIGHT WALL 





good width and depth, with two 
show windows and two rows of 
counters, and cases. Separate 





rooms are provided for the fix- 
ture stock. 
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considered deep enough can 
be made to look deeper 
if the aisle leading from the door 
runs straight through to the rear. 
One that is extremely narrow and 
long can be made to appear 
wider and not so deep if a 
horse shoe arrangement of show 
cases is placed in the middle. This 
should be set well back from the 
entrance with two aisles running 
back about half way. The rest of 
the way the fixtures should be placed 
so that there is but one aisle to the 
rear. 


Cases in Horse Shoe Formation 


This arrangement was successfully 
tried in a store in Columbus, Ohio. 
It is 224-feet wide and nearly 190- 
feet deep. The floor cases are in a 
horse shoe formation commencing 
about twenty feet from the entrance 
and extending back about forty-eight 
feet. There is a 4-foot aisle on each 
side next to the wall fixtures; this 
permits customers to walk right up 
to the wall cases and examine goods 
at close range at times when all the 
sales people are busy. In this way 
Many customers practically _ sell 
themselves and are kept interested 
until a sales person is available. 
Beyond the middle of the store the 
tables and the floor cases are ar- 
ranged so as to present a wide center 
aisle to the rear. The effect caused 
old customers to ask if there had 
been any walls removed in making 
the store wider and if the depth had 
been reduced, 

The surface has _ hardly 


been 


LEFT WALL 


scratched in merchandising electrical 
equipment. It behooves the dealer to 
study the methods of successful 
stores in all lines and emulate the 
ones most suitable to his business. 
Drug and hardware stores are 
going so strong for modernized 
equipment that some of these stores 
are now recognized as models of 
efficiency and appointments. The 
same kind of treatment so success- 
fully used in these stores can be 
easily applied to electrical stores. 
No other specialty line of mer- 
chandise covers so wide a variety as 
electrical goods. Every housewife, 
every house owner, every person in 
every walk of life is a potential trade 
possibility. When we complacently 
assume that everyone knows that the 
electrical store carries everything 








electrical and knows that it is the 
place to go when they want some- 
thing in our line, we are committing 
a grave error. Goods must be seen 
before desire to possess is created. 

It follows then that every article 
large or small should be shown con- 
tinuously in a symmetrical manner 
inside the store. Window displays 
should rotate rapidly in their trims 
of various lines. In this way, the 
passing public becomes acquainted, 
in a general way, with the articles 
carried and when customers come 
into the store, they can easily spot 
any article desired. ; 


How a Sale Was Lost 


An incident emphasizing this point 
was related recently: A lady desir- 
ing to buy an attachment plug, went 
to a large electrical store for it. 
This store was well-appointed, hand- 
somely equipped but had only the 
larger items displayed. The numer- 
ous small articles so frequently pur- 
chased by women were kept in the 
original packages on shelves. She 
had forgotten the name of the article 
she wanted to buy and being some- 
what timid, was reluctant to display 
her ignorance when she could not 
point out what she wanted. Remem- 
bering that the chain variety store 
on the business street had trays full 
of small electrical items she went 
there. So the sale was lost to the 
store that was entitled to it and the 
store where poorer quality goods was 
sold got the business, simply on 
account of the absence of display in 
the electric store. 

A panel showing all the small 
items, with price tags marked in 
plain figures, would have enabled the 
lady to select her requirement and 
caused her to come back another time 
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This plan is for a corner store of fair 
width. The front part is particularly invit- 


ing. The display case 
window partition is an 


against the show 
excellent idea. 
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Plan showing arrangement of fixtures and 
location of larger articles in long narrow 
store. The effect of greater width is se- 


cured by doing away with all counters but 
the wrapping counter and by placing the 
large items against the left wall. 





for like requirements. Eventually 
this becomes a habit, and instead of 
going to a department store, hard- 
ware store, or drug store for some- 
thing worth while, the would buy it 
in the store that logically deserved 
the business. 

People associate lighting fixtures, 
house-wiring, and shop work with 
the electrical store but when _ it 
comes to electrical merchandise, they 
remember seeing it elsewhere. This 
is because of the embryonic state of 
development in selling equipment and 
store layouts. 


Small Sales Build Good Will 


It will probably be charged that 
too much stress has been laid on 
the absence of displays of small 
items in the stores but it must be 
‘aken into consideration that good 
will is built like a brick house—one 
brick (sale) at a time—on a solid 





foundation. The many small sales 
with their good will building pos- 
sibilities must therefore be taken 
into consideration and no opportu- 
nity lost to get people accustomed to 
coming into the stores. 

Every item, no matter how small 
and insignificant it may seem, should 
be sampled and displayed in such a 
manner that it will make selection 
simple for the uninitiated. The small 
items can be shown to good advan- 
tage on panel doors attached to 
cabinets of shelves which are ar- 
ranged to support wooden shelf boxes 
or drawers. These panel doors can 
be applied in such manner as to 
present an unbroken line, hiding the 
shelf boxes from view. The face of 
the shelf box should be free from 
all identifying marks except a num- 
ber that can be easily read at a 
glance, starting at the upper left 
hand side with Number One and con- 


tinuing down until all of the boxes 
in one section are numbered. Sam- 
ples mounted on the door must be 
tagged in such a manner as to show 
the number of the box containing 
the stock, the name of the article, 
the manufacturer’s name, the size or 
number by which it is ordered from 
jobber or manufacturer, the cost 
in code, and the retail selling price 
in plain figures. A tag 1 in. by 14 
in. is ample. It may be attached to 
the panel board adjacent to the ar- 
ticle and fastened with 13-0z. gimp 
tacks to insure permanency. 

This method enables the sales peo- 
ple to say, “Everything in the line 
that is carried by us is shown here. 
If you do not see it on this display, 
it is not to be found here.” This 
simple statement tells a volume. 
Endless hunting for items called for 
is eliminated and time thus saved. 


The Value of Snappy Service 


When customers get quick, snappy 
service with small purchases, they 
will not hesitate to come when they 
want to buy the larger worth-while 
articles. This justifies all the pains 
taken to give the service. Many 
prospective customers for lighting 
fixtures, washing machines, dish 
washers, electric fans, or other de- 
sirable business are lost to a store 
because of apparent indifference on 
the part of a salesman when the cus- 
tomer asked for a little brass screw 
or some other insignificant item. 
People are very touchy about the 
treatment they receive from sales- 
people when bent on acquiring 2 
little part to do their own repairing. 
They don’t want to be considered 
“cheap” and looked down upon. 

Store equipment should be de- 
signed primarily to assist in the sale 
of merchandise. It should be made 
as attractive as possible at a mini- 
mum cost, but must not detract 
from the article on display. People 
like to go to stores that are exhibi- 
tions of their type of merchandise— 
where they can look to their heart’s 
content. 

A study of the subject will con- 
vince the most skeptical dealer that 
equipment is for him just like 4 
bench and tools to a mechanic. Given 
a good set of tools, a good mechanic 
can do a good job, but given a poor 
set of tools, he can at best do but a 
mediocre job. The right kind of 
store fixtures will do much towards 
putting the electrical store in its 
rightful place among high-class re 
tail businesses. 


Vol. 29, No. 5 
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Secretary Hoover Accepts Conference Plan 
for Untangling Broadcasting Conflict 


the recent Radio Conference at 

Washington on behalf of the 
Department of Commerce, Secretary 
Hoover stated: 

“The recommendations by the 
Radio Conference represent a step in 
ideal development of measures for 
the prevention of interference in 
public broadcasting. 

“The report recommends making 
available all wave lengths from 222 
to 545 meters for public broadcast- 
ing, the various possible bands to be 
assigned to different stations so as 
not only to reduce direct interference 
but also to build up zonal regions 
of distribution. 

“The Department fully accepts the 
recommendations of the Conference, 
but there are a number of difficulties 
in placing the plan abruptly into 
action: First, the hardship that it 
may cause to various stations to 
move arbitrarily to new wave 
lengths; second, the difficulties in- 
troduced by the ship-to-shore com- 
munication which are now working 
to some extent on 300 meters and 
also on 450 meters. 


I ACCEPTING the report of 


Transfer Ship Communication to 
600-800 Meters 


“The Conference recommended 
that the ultimate development for 
ship communication be to assign for 
the general purpose of shipping the 
whole wave area from 600 to 800 
meters, different bands being allot- 
ted within this area for different 
shipping purposes. The distress 
signals from ships now work on 600 
meters and the radio compass works 
on 800 meters. The ship-to-shore 
communications on 300 and 450 
meters are altogether commercial 
traffic and would be more advanta- 
geously carried on with less interrup- 
tion than today if these services were 
given the entire field around 700 
meters. 

“In order to make progress in this 
direction of developing the area from 
600 to 800 for ship communication, 
It is proposed that all ships and all 
Shore stations used for ship com- 
munications shall cease using 450 
meters between the hours of 7 and 
11 p.m., but may use 700 meters at 
this or any other time. The 300 
meters wave length now assigned 
under the International Convention 


is very little used and will be used 
for inland broadcasting, and it is not 
expected that the ships will avail 
themselves of the International 
Agreement in this particular, as it 
has not proved of practical advan- 
tage except to a limited extent. 
“For internal broadcasting the 
Department proposes to co-operate 
with the various stations with a view 
to developing a systematic assign- 
ment of wave lengths to the various 
stations within the broad confines of 
the recommendations of the Confer- 
ence. In order to carry this out 
without hardship the following 
classification will be made: 


Three Classes of Stations 
for Public Use 


“Class A _ stations—that is, sta- 
tions equipped to use power not ex- 
ceeding 500 watts. In this class it 
is proposed that the radio inspectors, 
in co-operation with the station own- 
ers, shall assign distinctive wave 
lengths to each station so far as is 
possible in the area from 222 to 300 
meters. No station will be required 
to change from 360 unless it so de- 
sires. 

“Class B stations—that is, stations 
equipped to use from 500 to 1,000 
watts. In this class it is proposed to 
similarly offer to license these sta- 
tions on special wave lengths from 


300 to 345 and from 375 to 545 
meters, having regard to the main- 
tenance of some ship work on 450 
meters as outlined above and again 
no station will be required to change 
from 360 unless it so desires. 

“Class C stations—comprising all 
stations now licensed for 360 meters. 
In this class no new licenses will 
be issued for stations on 360 meters 
until the plan is entirely realized. 
Stations which do not wish to move 
under the general plan may remain 
at 360 meters, but they will neces- 
sarily be subject to some interfer- 
ence at best. It is thought that by 
the above plan the stations can be 
gradually brought into accord with- . 
out hardships. 

“Under the plan amateurs are 
given the whole area from 150 to 
220, instead of being fixed upon 200 
with special licenses at 375. The 
special licenses hitherto issued for 
amateurs at 375 will now be issued 
at 220. Certain special cases will 
be taken care of otherwise. It is 
proposed, in co-operation with the 
amateur associations, to develop an 
assignment of wave bands in classifi- 
cations so as to somewhat relieve the 
present interference among ama- 
teurs. It will be remembered that 
the number of wave bands which 
can be used among the short wave 
area assigned to the amateurs is 
greater in proportion than among 
the longer wave lengths, and these 
arrangements expand the area hith- 
erto assigned to amateurs.” 





The Tools of the Retail Dealer ”- 


Good Fixtures 





“Good tools kept in good condition are es- 
sential to good workmanship. Showcases, 
wall cases, tables, shelves, counters, light- 
ing fixtures and other store furnishings are 
the tools of the retail dealer.” So reads a 
chapter on store equipment in the book, 
“How to Sell Radio,” published by the Mc- 


Graw-Hill Book Company. An unusually 
effective arrangement of display cases buil'! 
around a central pillar is shown here in 
the store of the Brown-Dorrance Electriv 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Note the con- 
venience outlets directly above the display 


cases. 

















Es 





1. A simple home-made catalog cabinet 
that can be made a real selling help. 

2. The dictating machine is of great as- 
sistance in handling regular correspondence 
and direct-mail advertising. 

38. With forgeries running into millions 


every year, a check protector is a first es- 
sential in every office. 

4, The typewriter, once a luxury, is now 
considered indispensable in business of 
whatever size. 

5. A filing system saves time and endless 


confusion in the handling of valuable store 
records. 

6. An adding machine is a time saver and 
eliminates the drudgery of bookkeeping. 

7. Vertical-tray filing system for ledger 
sheets, store records or prospect lists. 








Greater Store Efficiency thru 
Mechanical Helps 


A Survey of the Office and Store Equipment Used by Progressive Retailers to Lift 
the Burden of Details Incidental to Handling the Revenues of an Electrical Business 


HE right handling of the rev- 
enues of an electrical store is 
secondary only to getting them. 

Such handling will determine just 
how much the owner can do in dis- 
counting his bills, carrying cus- 
tomers’ accounts, and expanding his 
business. It regulates his purchases 
and his expense. On it the return 
for his labor and investment depends. 

The proper handling of the detail 
transactions of any business is not a 
simple process. It calls for real 
knowledge of costs, overhead, mark- 
up and turnover. In fact it requires 
specialized skill of probably even a 
higher order than do the wiring, buy- 
ing, selling, and advertising ends of 
the average electrical business. 

The proper handling of a store’s 
finances involves a large amount of 
non-productive work. To prevent a 
top-heavy overhead, dealers have 
been given to slighting this end of 


BY ARTHUR E. TOWNE 


their business and bridging the 
numerous gaps by guesswork. Such 
practices, however, interfere with 
proper returns for the proprietor’s 
efforts. 

But office appliances and equip- 
ment are providing a solution for 
this problem. They give the dealer 
the service he needs without the ob- 
jectional heavy increase in expenses. 
They also are a safeguard against 
many leaks and losses. They do 
away with a vast amount of detail 
work, speed up business processes 
and give the proprietor more time 
to devote to the productive end of 
his business. 

There are numerous items which 
go to make up an effective equip- 
ment. In the paragraphs which 


follow are described the principal 
items, leaving it to the dealer to de- 
termine the ones best suited to his 
Certain items are essen- 


own needs. 





tial in every office as the following 
paragraphs show. Others depend on 
volume and kind of business. 


What the Cash Register Does 


It is said for the cash register that 
it enables the dealer to classify sales 
by departments or transactions and 
keep a tally on amount of business 
done by each clerk. It also gives 
record of total sales for the day. It 
adds, and it prints receipts. Also, it 
protects against errors in making 
change and against theft. Besides 
this the records which it provides 
are a valuable help in bookkeeping. 
They contribute to accuracy. 


The Advantages of Cash Carriers 


Some merchants believe it is the 
best policy to focus the responsibil- 
ities of making change at the cash 
desk. These prefer the cash-carrier 
system. This plan is most popular 
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with firms employing a considerable 
force of clerks. It requires a little 
more time in making change but the 
plan provides a double check against 
mistakes and possible theft. Also it 
produces some additional sales as 
a result of customers inspecting 
handily placed goods while waiting 
for change. 


The Adding Machine a First Aid 
in Bookkeeping 


The adding machine is one of the 
greatest helps that has yet been de- 
vised for use in bookkeeping. It 
largely eliminates the drudgery of 
adding and compiling figures. Long 
columns are copied and added up in 
a fraction of the time it would other- 
wise take. Besides this there is the 
assurance that the figures are cor- 
rect. The average bookkeeper with 
the use of an adding machine can do 
the work of two people. 


The Check Protector 


Check protectors have come into 
general use among large firms. The 
extraordinary skill of check forgers 
and the fact that the merchant 
usually has to stand the loss makes 
such protection tremendously im- 
portant. The average merchant sel- 
dom gets caught by a forger, never- 
theless a single forged check might 
put him out of business. 


The Indispensable Typewriter 


The typewriter is in most general 
use of any office appliance. It is 
used not only in correspondence but 
in billing and in some businesses in 
posting ledgers. Also, it makes 
easily available, copies of all corre- 
spondence. A typewritten letter gets 
better attention than does a hand- 
written one, and makes a better im- 
pression for it “looks like business.” 


Sales Slips Stop Leaks 


Making a record of every sale is 
a safeguard against loss through 
error, and disputes. It is a first 
aid in stopping the leak of forgotten 
charges and a help in tracing wrong 
deliveries. Such records are made 
on the familiar sales slips which 
come in pads, stapled, perforated and 
In duplicate or triplicate with car- 
bons. One writing only and the 
three slips are ready. The original 
becomes a part of the store record. 
The first carbon goes to the customer 
and the second is used for a delivery 
slip. Some merchants have a special 
credit file in which all charge slips 


* a small store. 


are filed. This is their only ledger 
and it saves time, labor and office 
expense. 


How the Dictating Machine 
Can Help 


The dictating machine is coming 
to be looked upon with favor even 
by small dealers. This holds even 
for stores where the bookkeeper 
serves also as cashier and typist. 
None of her time is lost in taking 
notes. She types the letters during 
spare time. The dealer dictates dur- 
ing odd moments or after hours. 
Dealers thus equipped can not only 
take better care of their correspond- 
ence but can make greater use of 
the mails in going after trade. 


Bill Files for Better Business 


A real bill file, preferably of steel 
construction, is worthwhile even in 
Its proper use is easy 
to learn. With one of these the 
amount of time required for hunt- 
ing up statements, invoices, corre- 
spondence, quotations and _ other 
valuable data is reduced to the mini- 
mum. If a customer wants prices 
on anything not in stock or if there 
is a hurry call for a bid, the dealer 
can lay his hands immediately on 
whatever information he has. We 
have particularly stressed the time- 
saving feature but the value of 
having all important information 
instantly available is even greater. 


The Useful Card Record File 


A card record file is extremely 
useful in building a prospect list. 
Such a list is one of the prime essen- 
tials in developing volume of sales. 
It shows possible purchasers for 
scores—perhaps hundreds—of items, 
if rightly kept. It enables the mer- 
chant to organize his little advertis- 
ing campaigns in a way to reach real 
prospects with least waste of his ad- 
vertising ammunition. A _ prospect 
list made up on this plan can be kept 
thoroughly alive and up to the min- 
ute with very little effort. 


Catalog Cabinet a Sales Assistant 


A good cabinet with a well-selected 
list of manufacturers’ catalogs is 
used by many hardware dealers in 
building special trade. Instances 
are reported where several extra 
turns have been added to the dealer’s 
regular turnover by this method. 
This special trade covers that con- 
siderable volume of goods sold an- 
nually in every community, at a fair 





profit, by outside firms. These goods 
are not handled by local dealers by 
reason of the limited demand. With 
price quotations and catalogs handily 
filed, the dealers referred to go after 
this trade by mail, newspaper ad- 
vertising, telephone and canvassing 
of prospects in their homes and at 
the store. There is a knack in get- 
ting business this way. The elec- 
trical dealer who acquires it can 
substantially increase the number of 
his sales by the same plan. Best of 
all he gets this business without in- 
creased investment. 


Loose-Leaf Ledger Speeds 
Up Billing 


Loose-leaf ledgers simplify the 
matter of rendering monthly state- 
ments and are much favored for this 
reason. Where ordinarily it would 
take from one to several days to 
make out bills from the usual type 
of ledger, the bookkeeper, aided by 
an adding machine, can do the work 
in a few hours. The charge items 
are quickly added, the totals entered 
at the foot of the columns, and the 
sheet torn out and mailed. The car- 
bon and the balance sheet serve as 
the dealer’s permanent record. As 
promptness in billing is one of the 
big factors in keeping accounts col- 
lected up, the loose leaf-ledger, with 
its time and labor saving features, 
aids in building bank balances. 


Records That Put the Business 
Under the Boss’s Eye 


The right kind of store records 
point out the dangerous leaks. They 
show the dealer the total of all sales 
—cash and credit, the business done 
by each clerk, the sales in each de- 
partment, the cash on hand, received 
and paid out, the accounts receivable 
and payable. They show him which 
lines or departments are paying and 
which are losing. They show him 
what to do and what not to do to 
make his business profitable. 

Following are the names of rec- 
ords suitable for the purpose: Daily 
Cash Record, Cash-Journal, Expense 
Account, Purchase Record, Depart- 
mental Distribution Record, Depart- 
mental Sales Record, Perpetual In- 
ventory, Salesmen’s Sales and Profit 
Record. 

In most stores these records are 
on the loose-leaf plan and are carrieu 
in a single binder. Sales slips, cash 
register, adding machine, bill file and 
ledger all play a part in building 
these records. 
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showing attractive arrangement of lab- 
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In counter-display helps like these, the manufacturer continues on Here are three of the many sales building containers used in the 
the job until the goods are delivered to the ultimate consumer, Manhattan Electric Supply Company’s store, New York City. 














These two counter display fixtures speak for themselves. They are Three manufacturer’s helps among the several used in Hartt & 
both useful and ornamental and promote sales wherever used. Lane’s electrical store, New York City. 
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Putting the Electrical Contracting 
Business “Back on the Track” 


Some Facts About Present Conditions in Figuring Costs and Submitting Bids on Large 


Work. 


Gambling on “Extras” Must Stop. 


Planning Ahead for Future Business. 


The Usefulness of a Joint Bureau to Compile Prospective Work 


First President of the National Electrical Contractors Association. 


By CHARLES L. EIDLITZ 


High Commissioner of the 


Electrical Contractors Associations of New York, Brooklyn and Queens 


N talking not long ago, with a very 
[ prominene architect of New York 

City, he declared to me that he knew 
of cases in the letting of electrical con- 
tracts where the electrical contractor 
had told him, as architect, to “simply 
fill ir the amount” on the electrical 
contractor’s bid and the contractor 
would take the job at whatever figure 
was named! 

And this reminded me of the story of 
the American, the Englishman, the 
Austrian and the Russian who were all 
stopping at a German hotel. When it 
came time to pay their bills for the 
week the American stepped up and 
settled his account in dollars—at which 
there was great rejoicing back of the 
desk. The Englishman paid _ in 
sovereigns, and, while the management 
appeared pleased, there was not as 
much enthusiasm as had been evidenced 
at the American dollar payment. The 
Austrian next stepped up and said, “I 
regret that my money has not arrived 
yet. I have two bales of kronen at the 
station with my baggage, but the truck 
broke down on the way up here and as 
soon as another truck can be found I 
will gladly settle my account.” The 
Russian, coming next, said, “I, how- 
ever have no such troubles; here 
[exhibiting a square bag] is a complete 
printing press set up to print rubles. 


Please take it and print up what I 
owe, and then return the press to me.” 

Some electrical contractors, it seems 
to me, are almost in this Russian’s 
position of allowing the other fellow 
to fix the amount at whatever he thinks 
will satisfy him. 


Are Contractors Going After the 
Business Offered? 


Next, is the question of going after 
the available business. Are electrical 
contractors really following up and 
submitting estimates on the work that 
is offered? Before we get any further 
I am going to make rather a startling 
announcement concerning this. In my 
opinion, someone is certainly “asleep 
at the switch!” 

Take the larger jobs in the metropoli- 
tan field of New York City. Now I 
think it is well known among my con- 
tractor friends that the Metropolitan 
Electric Manufacturing Company, in 
which I am a stockholder, figures elec- 
trical equipment on practically every 
job of any size within a radius of 25 
miles of the Grand Central Station. 
For those who do not believe this or 
who have no basis for knowing it, I am 
assuring them that this is the fact. 
Each day I get a record of these esti- 
mates and to whom they are made. 
With this as a basis I have worked out 


some data that to me seems most 
startling. Using the membership of 
one large New York association as a 
basis I find that in 1922 only one con- 
cern figured on as much as 18 per cent 
of the total of important work in this 
section (taking wiring jobs of $7,500 
and up as the basis). One other con- 
cern figured 14 per cent of the jobs 
available and still another estimated 
on 12 per cent. Here are the figures: 


1 firm estimated on 18 per cent 
1 firm estimated on 14 per cent 
1 firm estimated on 12 per cent 
3 firms estimated on 8 per cent 
1 firm estimated on 6 per cent 
2 firms estimated on 5 per cent 
3 firms estimated on 4 per cent 
1 firm estimated on 3 per cent 
2 firms estimated on 2 per cent 
5 firms estimated on 1 per cent 
1 firm estimated on 4 per cent 
3 firms estimated on } per cent 
13 firms estimated on 0 per cent 


To me this shows clearly that no 
definite plan is being worked out by 
electrical contractors for following up 
prospective jobs and that the con- 
tractors’ sales end—and estimating— 
are haphazard and are not co-ordinated 
properly. 

My feeling is that when the average 
contractor happens to have a fair 
volume of work he invariably stops 





| 

| ¥ Recognizing the ills into which the 
| business of electrical contracting in 
| New York City has fallen, and taking a 
| leaf from the notebook of the baseball 
| interests in appointing Judge Landis as 
| dictator, and the movie people in putting 
Will Hays at their head, the electrical 
contractors*of New York City have now 
selected Charles L. Eidlitz as their high 
| commissioner to bring order out of 
| present chaos. Mr. Eidlitz has consented 
| to undertake this arduous work acting in 
| a’spirit of service to the industry and 
| will serve without compensation. 

Mr. Eidlitz for many years has been in 
close touch with electrical contracting 
matters, although he retired from active 
business as a contractor ten years ago. 
He was the first president of the National 
Electrical Contractors Association upon 
its organization twenty-two years ago. 
he now occupies himself with a number 





*““Czar’’ Appointed by Electrical Contractors of New York City—Charles L. Eidlitz 
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of electrical properties, being the prin- 
cipal owner of the Metropolitan Electric 
Manufacturing Company, R. B. Corey & 
Company, Atlantic Electric Goods Com- 
pany, the Charles L. Eidlitz Company, 
and others. He is an honorary member 
of the Building Trades Employers Associ- 
ation, which he organized in 1903, and | 
of the Association of Electragists, Inter- | 
national, and other contractor bodies. 
He is a member of the Edison Pioneers, 
the Columbia University Club, the 
Uptown Club, the Merchants Associa- 
tion, the Associated Manufacturers of 
Electrical Supplies, the New York 
Electrical League, and New York Elec- 
trical Society. Mr. Eidlitz is 56 years of 
age. A very interesting biographical 
sketch of the new high commissioner OF | 
“czar” as he is popularly called, appeared | 
in Electrical Merchandising for July, 
1921, page 7. 
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Wide Discrepancies Revealed in Contractors’ Estimates of Own Cost of Performing 


Same Jobs— Each Set of Estimates Based on Identical Specifications 


The accompanying figures are for the contractors’ net cost and 
do not include any overhead or profit. Moreover the jobs cited 


are actually under construction at the time this is printed, indi 
cating that all the figures are very recent. 





Job No. 1—A Bank Building 

















3-In. $-In. Material | Contractors 
Contractor} Cond., Ft. | Cond., Ft. Net Labor Net Cost 
A 17,500 5,000 $9,947 $4,960 $14,907 
B 19,900 5,650 10,725 4,800 15,525 
& 15,100 5,200 11,166 5,018 16,184 
D 19,300 3,700 10,971 5,835 16,806 
E 16,650 4,320 10,998 5,845 16,843 
F 17,400 4,040 13,200 5,407 18,607 
G 16,600 3,870 12,497 6,292 18,789 
H 16,950 3,650 12,911 7,533 20,444 
Average | 16,975 4,425 $b1,552 $5,711 $17,263 

















Note that the estimates for. labor expense range from B’s figure 
of $4,800 to H’s estimate of $7,533! And that A figured he could 
install for $14,907 the same work that H figured would cost him 
$20,444 to do! 


Job No. 2—A Three-Story Fireproof Building 











3-In. #-In. } 
Contractor | Cond., Ft. Cond., Ft. Material Labor Net Cost 
A 8,000 6,350 $4,529 $2,478 $7,000 
B 8,400 13,050 5,100 1,900 7,000 
c 5,500 13,620 4,657 2,697 7,354 
D 9,600 17,170 5,933 2,824 8,757 
Average... 7,875 12,547 $5,054 $2,299 $7,527 





Here two contractors figured the value of exactly the same 
material (as called for in the specifications) at amounts as differ- 
ent as $4,529 and $5,933. And labor costs were seriously esti- 
mated at $1,900 in one case, and at $2,824 in the other—both for 


Job No. 4—A Ten-Story Hospital 








Contractor )}3-in. Cond.Ft.| j-in. Cond. It. | Maierial Labor pe Cost 
A 39,200 9,900 $18,095 $6,900 | $24,995 
B 31,410 10,390 | 20,582 5,470 26,052 
Cc 27,600 9,550 22,527 8,253 30,780 
D 33,200 1,350 22,779 | 8,625 31,404 
K 33,450 10,220 23,826 11,002 34,828 
Average... 32,972 8,282 $21,561 $8,050 $29,611 








The low man on material figured his cost at $18,095; while the 
more conservative E estimated $23,826. Labor costs were thought 
to be from $5,470 to $11,002! And total net costs showed a 40 
per cent range—from $24,995 to $34,828! 


Job No.5—A Six-Story Printing Building 














4-in. j-in. Large 
Contractor | Cond. Ft. | Cond. Ft. cond. Ft Material Labor Net Cost 
A 11,300 8,800 15,788 $22,000 $5,278 $27,288 
B 0 21,000 17,400 21,956 6,610 28,566 
(a 22,500 2,520 14,240 23,051 6,647 29,698 
D 14,000 10,000 15,120 21,983 8,065 30,048 
EK 17,000 4,000 21,900 H 24,780 5,660 30.440 
F 23,230 9,380 1,284 | 23,828 6,623 30,451 
G 12,700 7,700 16,670 24,830 6,250 31,080 
H 16,800 5,800 19,070 } 25,500 6,000 31,500 
I 16,530 4,950 15,100 | 22,244 4,088 26,332 
Average... 14,461 8,525 15,184 | 23,462 6,361 29,823 





When one contractor “guesses” labor expense at $4,088, and 
another guesses $8,065 for performing the identical work called 
for by the same specifications, can the public be made to under- 
stand and have confidence? 








handling the same work. 


Job No. 6—A Fifteen-Story Publishing Building 















































Con- 4-In. 4-In. Large 
tractor | Cond., Ft. | Cond., Ft. | Cond., Ft. | Material Labor Net Cost 
Job No. 3—A Four-Story Factory A 41,820 17,760 16,050 | $30,838 $8,281 | $39,119 
B 43,700 15,600 18,500 30,400 8.77 39,170 
. C 47,230 15,570 20,290 31,709 12,000 43.709 
Con- ain. i-In. _ Large ; : D 39,750 13,930 19,390 30,317 12,768 43,815 
tractor Cond., Ft. Cond., Ft. Cond., Ft. Material] Labor Net Cost E 47,580 16,880 21, 140 33,363 1 1,431 | 44,794 
F 41,290 17,016 19°792 32,271 13.454 45,725 
A 2,880 2,420 5,400 $7.036 $2,764 $9,800 G 34100 20,600 17,500 35,000 12'000 | 47,000 
B 3,200 2,500 5,490 7,332 2,883 10,215 H 38,820 19,250 19°50) 32'833 16,143 | 48.976 
c 3,000 1,920 5,540 6,744 4,096 10,840 I 45,000 17,600 22,000 35,550 13,441 48,99 | 
D 3,084 2,706 4,560 7,400 3,623 11,023 J 56,120 13,220 16,070 36,569 14,337 50,906 
E pe ei wees vette seveee [teers K 45,000 20,000 24,000 34,000 20,000 54,000 
Average..| 3,041 2,376 5,247 $7,128 $3,341 | $10,469 | Average..| 43,673 16,983 | 19,293 | $32,986 | $12,965 | $45,951 


A figured labor at $2,764; C estimated the identical item at 
$4,096. The figures for total net cost agree fairly closely, exhibit- 


ing a range of only 10 per cent. 





3 figures it. Hence 





A thinks the labor on this job will cost two-fifths as much as 


the difference in the total costs, on which 


these two contractors based their bids—$39,119 and $54,000! 








looking ahead. He has no definite plan 
of keeping in touch with prospects and 
it is only when work begins to get slack 
that he frantically rushes around look- 
ing for a chance to get in on a job. If 
mercantile or manufacturing concerns 
were to run their businesses in that 
way they would go broke in short 
order. But a contractor has a decided 
advantage over a factory or store, since 
he can quickly adjust his overhead to 
meet his emergency. When he is busy 
he takes on additional office help, 
superintendents and wiremen—who can 
all be easily laid off or reduced when 
the rush is over. On the other hand, it 
can readily be seen that a factory, with 
buildings, machinery, etc., cannot re- 
duce its overhead to any great extent 
and for that reason such concerns must 
keep looking ahead all the time. While 
they are busy, they are nevertheless 
planning ahead to keep busy, and it is 
only such management of a plant that 
makes for success. 

But the electrical contractor on the 
other hand does not seem to me to plan 
his activities at all. When he is slack 





he rushes around for work, and when 
he is busy he devotes all his time and 
euergy to what he has on hand, ap- 
parently forgetting the future—until 
he suddenly discovers that he is slack 
again—and then he begins bidding for 
work to keep his forces together, not 
so much with the idea of profit, but 
more for the purpose of trying not to 
lose what he has made. If he suc- 
ceeds in this attempt he loads up and 
is then busy with unprofitable work, 
then he devotes his entire time and 
attention to this mass of unprofitable 
jobs, once more forgetting the future. 
And so he goes on and on, in a never- 
ending circular path. 

I do not admit that such success as 
I had in the contracting business was 
due solely to the fact that at all times 
I was in touch with the prospects and 
future development of my business; or 
that at all times I was working on jobs 
for the future, no matter how busy I 
might be with actual work on hand; 
but I do say that I feel sure now, 
looking at the electrical contracting 
business from the outside as I do, that 


it is essential to success to have some- 
one in one’s organization attend to this 
part of the contractor’s business. I 
look forward to the time when elec- 
trical contractors will run their busi- 
nesses on such a basis. 

A short time ago, a group of electri- 
cal contractors asked me to sit in on a 
series of discussions as to the electrical 
contracting business, its future, and its 
fallacies of operation. Their comments 
were that they all figured very much 
alike on jobs—i.e., that their costs were 
very much alike—but that it seemed 
impossible to get a decent price or 
profit, because there was always some 
one who put in a figure slightly or way 
below cost and this forced all hands to 
do the same. 

To my suggestion that maybe their 
costs did not run anywhere near alike, 
they all assured me that I was wrong. 
I decided, therefore, to make some 
investigations of my own, in order to 
determine first what ailed the business, 
feeling that no cure could possibly be 
suggested until a full knowledge of 
the disease was established. 
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So I worked out the following basis 
for investigation. If I knew the num- 
‘ber of feet of 4-in. conduit and #-in. 
conduit, and in some instances the foot- 
age of large sizes estimated, the esti- 
mated cost of all materials, and the 
estimated cost of all labor (not con- 
sidering in any way the matter of over- 
head or profit, nor the question of bid 
price, but simply getting and as- 
sembling comparisons of the items men- 
tioned) it would give me an _ under- 
standing of their net cost idea and 
possibly lead to the answer to the ques- 
tion between these contractors and my- 
self, they claiming that costs as esti- 
mated ran very close, and I contend- 
ing that I was from Missouri on the 
matter. 

A fairly prominent piece of work had 
just been let and I asked each bidder 
to give me the items of net cost. As 
soon as I received these I designated 
the various bidders as A, B, C, D and 
so on, and then promptly threw away 
the real names of the concerns. As a 
matter of fact, in rearranging the 
items on the chart, according to net 
cost sequence, I myself lost track of 
whose figures they were and could not 
say with any assurance whose figures 
they are right now. This first job 
was followed by others, until now I 
have collected a set of costs as esti- 
mated by contractors, covering a num- 
ber of different buildings as shown by 
the accompanying charts. 

A little study of these charts will 
show that wide discrepancies exist in 
the cost figures as estimated by the 
contractors. 


Costs of Labor Not Figured Properly 


As far as I have gone I am of the 
opinion that electrical contractors are 
not arriving at proper labor costs and 
that until they do, there is no use talk- 
ing about the remedy. 

That there is a remedy I am per- 
fectly sure, but what the medicine is to 
be will depend largely upon the con- 
tractors themselves and also upon the 
question of how far one can go in 
prescribing for them jointly without 
violating the law. It seems to me, 
however, that we must study the symp- 
toms still further before we decide 
what the real ailment is. 

Having established the fact that con- 
tractors do not figure the cost of labor 
properly, the next thing will be to find 
a method of getting the other items of 
cost into the contractors’ cost sheets. 

Then must come the question of over- 
head expense, and finally the matter of 
profit, if there is to be any and if we be 
permitted to discuss that phase. I am 
convinced that we can bring things up 
to the point of deciding the profit to be 
added to costs, without doing anything 
illegal. But beyond that point—be- 
yond the point of determining costs by 
educational measures and explanatory 
methods—the contractor will have to 
watch his step. 

Does it not seem perfectly ridiculous, 
when you think of it, that it should be 
necessary at all to discuss the ques- 





tion, or that electrical contractors— 
presumably men with business ideas— 
should even find it necessary to ask 
whether there should be an item of 
profit on top of cost and if so, how 
much should it be? 


Must “Clean House” Inside 


In order to straighten out the con- 
ditions in the electrical contracting 
business it will first be necessary to 
“clean house” on the inside of the in- 
dustry. By that I mean that con- 
tractors will have to make up their 
minds to go back to the days of fair 
dealings with one another, with their 
suppliers and with their clients. This 
should not take long, for it is only a 
matter of making up your mind to cut 
out the immorality of business deal- 
ings which are apparently a hang-over 
from the war. 

It will also be necessary for all hands 
to make up their minds that they are 
in business for profit, and that any 
piece of work undertaken must show a 
profit. We must all agree that bidding 
on contracts with a view to getting the 
original order at cost or less, and then 
gambling on the “extra” work, must 
stop, for this practice is unbusiness- 
like, unfair, and not for the best in- 
terests of the industry. Now I know 
that this is a bitter pill to swallow, but 
it has got to be done if we are to re- 
establish our standing with the public. 
I mean that publicity must be given to 
this line of thought, so as to educate the 
owner and architect to the realization 
that they are inviting improprieties, 
when they insist on forcing the price 
of the original work down to a point 
where there is no profit in the original 
job, and that the owner saves nothing 
in the end and that quality must 
suffer. 

The next thing is to find out just 
what the labor cost actually is in the 
field—not at the desk or in the brain of 
the estimator, but by real observation 
made on the job by “men from 
Missouri.” 

The Association of Electragists In- 
ternational has, I find, studied this 
thoroughly and has_ published its 
Manual of Estimating for 1923, which 
reduces all labor to man hours. 

I have gone thoroughly into this sys- 
tem, and I believe that it is as nearly 
accurate, and that the methods are as 
nearly correct, as it is possible to de- 
vise. I am convinced that if the con- 
tractor will adopt and use this Manual, 
most of the error in labor computation 
will be eliminated. 

There can of course be no compulsion 
so far as using the data is concerned, 
but if the contractors are honest in 
their desire to get proper information 
and if they are earnest in their desire 
to figure cost properly and to figure 
extra work fairly and honestly, then it 
would seem to me that no sensible man 
would refuse to use the data. 

Now there is nothing secret about 
the electrical contracting business. 
Not one of you has anything on anyone 
else. There’s no secret. method, no 


formula, no machinery, nor any special 
knowledge that permits one man to do 
work for less than another. All con- 
tractors have to use about the same 
material; all use the same methods; 
all use the same men. In a factory a 
man might buy expensive machinery to 
do the work more cheaply and in that 
way reduce the cost of manufacture 
beyond the cost of his competitor, which 
would be a sound reason for reducing 
his selling price. But anyone in the 
electrical contracting line who claims 
any such advantage is talking plain 
bunk and might as well know it. 

There are only two items that vary to 
some extent, but not as much as you 
might think. They are: Personality, 
and Overhead Expense. Personality 
cuts a real figure in selling the job but 
does not affect the cost. Overhead 
varies. Large concerns doing a large 
volume have a lesser overhead per 
$1,000 of business, than have the 
smaller contractors, but the difference 
is really not as great as might appear. 

The large contractor has expensive 
quarters, more expensive estimators, 
salesmen, and a larger staff. He per- 
sonally only supervises and does not 
really do any of the actual work, 
though he draws the largest salary in 
the place. 

The smaller contractor does much of 
the work himself and with a small staff 
consisting perhaps of a stenographer— 
bookkeeper and possibly a partner, as 
superintendent covers the other matters 
such as buying, billing and soliciting 
himself. From my observations I am 
convinced that the percentage of over- 
head based on volume, is not very 
greatly different between the $150,000- 
a-year business to a $1,000,000-a-year 
concern. There is probably a larger 
difference between the $50,000-a-year 
business and the volume concerns. 


What a Co-operative Bureau 


Could Do 
A great deal of competition of effort 
exists in salesmen, estimators, etc., 


which I believe could be considerably 
reduced by some form of bureau. Pos- 
sibly a plan can be developed whereby 
quantities could be checked and which 
would relieve the contractor from being 
equipped at all times for the peak of 
business. I know that some may say 
that all of this might tend to make 
bigger men out of the smaller ones. 
That’s also bunk. You cannot stop 4 
competent, able small man from grow- 
ing and any attempt to do it is wrong ~ 
and unfair, to say nothing of being 

absolutely absurd, and impossible. 

Another feature of saving could be 
developed by such a bureau;—it could 
keep continuous records of work in 
prospect, with the data always avail- 
able. It would divide the work into 
classes of say, $100,000 buildings, 
$500,000 and up. 

A record of work in prospect show- 
ing who is the owner, architect, eng!- 
neer, etc., would be always available 
for the individual contractor. At 


(Continued on page 3333) 


In May—Go After the School Business 





Above—The East Technical High School 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has detailed instruction 
in electrical household devices as a regular 
part of its home economics curriculum. 


At right—‘“Principles of Artificial Lllumina- 
tion” is the title of a new subject added to 
New York City’s vocational study courses. 
This is one of the evening classes. 
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Above—Thirty- 
electric ran rty-two hot plates and 


F one 
ge comprise the electrical 


) stallation in the domestic science depart- 
in- 


ment of this Ogden, Utah, high school. 


F EVERY year sees new schools 

adopting electrical equipment for 
home economics courses, and new classes 
in electrical instruction, you may be sure 
in almost every instance some live elec- 
trical concern was behind the project. 

May is the month to get action from 
the school authorities, if you see a chance 
for the addition of electrical equipment 
to any school this summer. For altera- 
tions and improvements are, as a rule, 
made in the vacation months. 

Three typical electrical installations 
are shown on this page, as well as a class 
in artificial illumination. 


Top of page—A cl 


3 in electric cookery 
at a New 


York State school. 
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Directly to the left of the entrance, in a 
good light and with attractively arranged 
counter display, the radio department ad- 


vertises its presence to all who enter the 


store. No cumbersome stock is carried 
here; there are no shelves; everything not 


on display in the showcases or on the 


counter is stored in the back of the store 
or in connection with the shop upstairs. 





Radio for “Making Friends” 


Sacramento Dealer Finds Radio Department Is Profitable in Itself as Well as an 
Avenue of Friendship with Customers in All Departments of His Electrical Business 


ee 0 I BELIEVE in radio as 

an asset to the regular 

business of the electrical 
contractor-dealer?” said J. C. Ho- 
brecht of Sacramento, “I do.” He 
went on to quote figures of customers 
and profits which indicated that the 
radio department is thoroughly cap- 
able of justifying its existence on 
the basis of its own activity—and 
then touched on the factor which is 
the distinctive asset of the radio 
merchandising business, the friend- 
ship which almost inevitably grows 
up between the radio fan and the 
dealer from whom he buys. 

The radio fan starts out a doctor 
or a lawyer or a carpenter, possibly, 
—hbut if he “gets it” bad enough, he 
ends up chiefly a radio “bug”—and 
the man who caters to his needs, who 
talks his language and sympathizes 
with and remedies his radio troubles 
(in other words his dealer) is a 
pretty important part of his life. 
There is a lawyer in Sacramento who 
has a radio set installed in his office 
and as for his law practice—well— 
but that is another story. 


By C. M. GRUNSKY 


It is, of course, only the satis- 
fied customer who thus reveals his 
pleasanter human side—and it is 
only the alert and sympathetic dealer 
who earns the revelation. J. C. 
Hobrecht has designed the radio de- 
partment of his modern electrical 
store with a view to the special serv- 
ice which will meet the needs and 
interests of his customers. 


Attractive Store Arrangement 
Invites Buyers 


In the first place, the department 
is featured. Directly to the left of 
the entrance, in a good light and 
with attractively arranged counter 
displays, it advertises its presence to 
all who enter the store. No cumber- 
some stock is carried here; there are 
no shelves; everything not on display 
in the showcases or on the counter 
is stored in the back of the store or 
in connection with the shop upstairs. 
At least twice a month there is a 
radio window display. As windows 
are changed twice a week, this means 
a generous share of the window dis- 
play space. 


A broadcasting service entered 
into with the daily newspaper also 
served to connect the name of 
Hobrecht with progressive radio de- 
velopments in the community. This 
was in the earlier days, however. 


Now, when artists are no longer will- 


ing to give their services and the 
burden has become more onerous, he 
has given it up. The burden of 
radio broadcasting, Mr. Hobrecht 
feels, falls more properly on the 
manufacturer who can legitimately 
collect a small charge for each radio 
set sold, on the basis of this service. 
A mediocre broadcasting station is 
a poor advertisement for the dealer. 

Directly opposite the radio sales 
department, on the right hand side 
of the store, is a sound proof room 
for demonstration purposes. This is 
so wired and equipped that any com- 
bination of equipment can be con- 
nected up together, either amplifier 
or receiving set being varied at will. 

Upstairs on the balcony is the 
main shop and the amateur depart- 
ment. The shop is in the hands of 
three young radio experts who are 
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prepared to do any job called for 
by the customer, their regular busi- 
ness being the manufacture of sets 
to order from parts. This not only 
brings in the customer with his 
troubles and sends him away com- 
forted, but it directly promotes that 
most profitable part of the radio 
business, the sale of parts. All who 
are connected in any way with the 
radio department are chosen because 
of their familiarity with the subject. 

As for the amateur department, 
this brings in less in immediate re- 
turns, but is responsible for more 
good will and future business than 
any other department of the store. 
It is a small shop with equipment 
provided where small boys (or older 
ones) may come with a few nails, 
wire and bits of tin foil and con- 
struct a radio set. Questions are 
cheerfully answered and from time 
to time, a bit of advice given, but 
in the main the boys are left to them- 
selves—and each other. 

Mr. Hobrecht illustrates the value 
of the shop by the story of the nine- 
year-old boy who constructed what 
Mr. Hobrecht insists to be quite 
the worst and most insignificant set 
ever put together in the store. He 
took it home—and it worked. It was 
the next day that the proud father 
came down and thanked Mr. Hobrecht 
personally for what he had done for 
the boy—and only a short time there- 
after that he purchased one of the 
most expensive sets in the store. 

Occasionally, while the boy is 
working on the set, the father will 
come in to help and it is not long 
before there is a personal connection 


established between Hobrecht’s store 
and that boy’s home which has made 
another permanent customer for the 
business. 

Of the same type as this service, 
is the co-operation given by Mr. 
Hobrecht to all radio developments 
in the community. A typical in- 
stance is the fact that there is now 
a Radio Club which meets every 
Monday night on the mezzanine floor 
of the store. This is good service— 
and it should not be overlooked that 
it is also good advertising. 

In addition to its other services, 
the store maintains a battery-charg- 
ing department at a nominal cost. 

Mr. Hobrecht’s claim to success in 
the radio field, is based on experi- 
ence. He has had a radio depart- 
ment in his establishment since 1909 
and he understands the ins and outs 
of the game. 


Quality Goods—and Service 


One of the principles under which 
he does business is that it does not 
pay to handle poor material because 
it is cheap. This is as true of radio 
as any other field—and in con- 
sequence he handles only standard 
sets and radio parts. The radio pur- 
chaser, more than any other, per- 
haps, becomes a fan. He starts with 
a small outfit and then, if he has been 
properly sold and if his equipment 
gives him satisfaction, he becomes 
interested and he comes back for 
more. The typical customer in this 
field is the one who starts in with 
the purchase of a crystal and a head 
piece and ends up with $400 or 
$500 invested in radio equipment. It 








Upstairs on the balcony is the main shop 


and the amateur department. The shop is 
n the hands of three young radio experts 

















who are prepared to do any Job called for 
by the customer, their regular business being 
the manufacture of sets to order from parts. 


is the deferred profits contingent 
upon any sale which so eminently 
justify the policy of service in the 
radio field. 

As a bit of advice to other dealers 
in the field, Mr. Hobrecht advises 
against all short discount material. 
The day of quick turnovers is past, 
he insists, and no dealer can afford 
to run the risks involved in low 
priced equipment on this basis. 

It is, of course, impossible to esti- 
mate the number of customers who 
have come in because they were first 
attracted by the radio department, 
but Mr. Hobrecht expressed his con- 
viction that this number is large. 
It must not be forgotten that the 
radio fan is always looked upon as 
the electrical expert of the family 
and his advice asked upon all deci- 
sions of importance in this field. As 
for casual purchases, what is easier 
than to ask him to bring home a 
carton of lamps or an assortment of 
fuses when he stops in. at the shop 
to discuss the latest development in 
head sets which he had heard was on 
the market—and incidentally to re- 


port that he heard Denver the night 
before? 





“Merchandise !”—A Song 
Rouser* 
(To the tune of “Over There’) 
Advertise your store 
More and more than before; 
Varnish up the door 
And the floor—Make a roar! 
Tell the world that you are there— 
It’s the time to do and dare. 


Cultivate the field 
That’s concealed—Make it yield; 
Spend your money right, 
Show a light every night; 
Teach your salesmen how to sell, 
If you’d have them do it well— 
CHORUS 
Merchandise! Merchandise! 
If you want to be rich, just be wise. 
If you want to collar each smiling 
dollar, 
Just pitch in and you will win the 
prize. 
Merchandise! Merchandise! 
Watch the bills in your tills start to 
rise! 
Do not blunder—you sure will 
wonder 
At your long, long green, when 
you start to merchandise. 





*Here’s something to sing at the next 
get-together dinner or meeting of your store 
people or sales staff. It was written for 
the 1922 Association Island meeting of the 
General Electric Distributors Club, by W. 
L. Widdemer. 
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Key Your Window to Your Crowd 


Here’s a show-window “remade,” with the 


fish-market man’s experience in mind. 
What do people buy most of? Lamps. So 
this dealer displayed lamps as the fish- 





stall man displays herring and perch and 
finnan haddie. Back of the lamps were 
placed cookers and cleaners and other 
labor-saving specialties. 





N THE city of Cleveland, en- 
| trances to several of the markets 
are through “arcades” lined on 
both sides with small shops. The 
traffic, naturally, is enormous, and 
the shops are readily rented to small 
merchants who see large potential 
buying power in the hurrying crowds. 
That these passers-by are not 
easily tempted into the arcade stores 
comes as a shock to those who set 
up to do business there. Too late 
the hopeful merchants learn that 
folk going into the market have a 
definite errand to perform from 
which they cannot easily be diverted, 
and that they generally come out 
heavy laden as to packages and light 
in purse. So the “business mortal- 
ity” among these stores is high. 
Recently an electric shop, estab- 
lished in the arcade leading to the 
busy Crystal Market, passed into 
the hands of a receiver. Its owner, 
like many another merchant, had 
misjudged the crowd and gone broke. 
Francis I. Wilson, the receiver, 
had been a lawyer and later a sales- 
man for The Erner Electric Com- 
pany, jobbers. He was put in simply 
to wind up the business and salvage 
what he could for the creditors. 
Nobody expected him to “make a 
go” of the shop, not even himself. 
As a matter of fact, he didn’t make 
it go farther than to wind up its 
affairs without loss to the creditors, 
but in his efforts he learned a lesson 
which it will pay all of us to commit 
to memory. That lesson is—key 
your window to your crowd. The 


right window display will attract 
them. The problem is to find what 
sort of a window is right. 

“At first I made very careful, one- 
idea displays,” says Wilson. “I faith- 
fully copied windows which were said 
by experts to be extremely good— 
windows which won prizes in con- 
tests. All such efforts fell flat. 


“One-Idea Displays” Failed to Pull 


“It took me several days to realize 
that the fault was with the windows, 
not with the people. They were the 
same sort of people who bought clean- 
ers and other appliances from house- 
to-house canvassers, the same sort of 
people who went down town and pur- 
chased from the bigger electric stores. 
I couldn’t understand why they 
‘passed up’ a store so conveniently 
located. 

“Until, finally, I went into the 
market to see how and why these 
people bought. The solution came 
to me there. For inside were the 
meat and vegetable and butter-and- 
cheese booths, all with their stuff 
laid out in inviting piles, with prices 
right on each item. The clerks didn’t 
sell; people bought. 

“T went back and remade my dis- 
play with that idea in mind. What 
do people buy the most of ?—lamps. 
So I displayed lamps as the fish-stall 
man displayed herring and perch and 
finnan haddie. What would they 
most like to buy if they had the 
price? —a cleaner. So I set the 


cleaner out as the market men set 
out their out-of-season strawberries 





ne 


and other temptations. The items 
shown were all things that everybody 
knows, and they were packed into that 
window like stuff in a market stall, 

“The results were immediate, and 
startling. People bought lamps as 
they bought grape fruit. They’d 
see a plural socket and buy it, just 
as they’d see and buy ‘sweitzerkase’ 
inside the market itself. 

“That’s the whole of my story—I 
keyed my window to my crowd. The 
very people who buy up here would 
be offended by the same display down- 
town in the high class shopping dis- 
trict, exactly as a market stall on 
Fifth Avenue would offend them.” 





Putting Electrical Contracting 
** Back on the Track” 


(Continued from page 3328) 
present contractors are doing this work 
in a slip-shod way. When they are 
busy they do nothing about it, but 
when they are slack they have lost 
track of things and do not know where 
to begin. The bureau would solve this 
condition and I believe save a lot of 
money to individual contractors. 

One contracting company tells me it 
has five men chasing up architects’ 
offices. Another says it has four of 
these business-chasers. To my mind 
here is an absolute waste of energy. 
Intelligent direction of less than half 
that number of salesmen would accom- 
plish more, but how can the contractor 
direct them if he has no basis or in- 
formation for so doing. 

What I have in mind generally then 
is to try and put the electrical contract- 
ing business back on the track from 
which it has jumped. Back on the 
track of fair dealing with the client, 
with the supplier and with the com- 
petitor, back to quality and sane costs. 

Having done that the contractor will 
have a right to demand the same treat- 
ment on the part of the client and his 
architect or engineer, and of the sup- 
plier of materials. 

bd * * 

Since preparing the above, the New 
York electrical contractors have unani- 
mously adopted the Manual of Esti- 
mating Labor Costs prepared by the 
Association of Electragists Interna- 
tional, and have set May 14, 1923, as 
the date they will use this method. 

Other New York associations are 
planning meetings for the same pur- 
pose and I confidently believe that 
within a very short time no other 
method will be in use in this district. 
It would be physically impossible to 
produce such a variance of the labor 
items as illustrated by the charts 
herewith, were the Manual in opera- 
tion. Even though the material items 
varied greatly, the labor costs could 
not by any stretch of the imagination, 
make such a miserable showing as they 
do on the six jobs illustrated. 
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Here’s a Feature for a Luncheon Meeting of Your Local Electrical League 


Offer Prizes to Electrical Men Whose 
Own Homes Are Most Fully Electrified! 


66 O MEMBERS of the New 

1) York Electrical League prac- 

tice at home, what they 

preach every day in their own busi- 
nesses ?”” 

To answer this question, and to 
create wider interest locally in the 
idea that electrical men should use 
electrical appliances in their own 
homes, a committee of league mem- 
bers suggested the holding of a con- 
test to find out which members’ 
homes are completely “electrified.” 

The “Electrify Club’s” form of ap- 
pliance and wiring schedule, which 
appeared on page 3187 of the March 
issue of Electrical Merchandising, 
was reprinted and copies were sent 
to all the 650 members of the League 
a day or two before the meeting of 
April 19,—which by the way was 
Ladies Day. Copies of the form 


were also distributed at the luncheon 


and both members and guests were 
invited to make out reports on their 
home equipment and to compete for 
the valuable prizes offered. 

An electrical coffee urn, with 
creamer, sugar bowl and tray, Paul 
Revere. pattern, was contributed by 
the Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany. Electrical Merchandising 
donated an electric waffle iron; the 
Illuminating Glassware Guild pre- 
sented a portable lamp; the General 
Electric Company gave an electric 
fan, the Simplex Electric Heating 
Company and the Western Electric 
Company gave electric irons, and the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company gave a tumbler im- 
mersion heater. 

Tellers representing the Society 
for Electrical Development, the New 
York Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, Electrical Merchandising and 







other organizations, collected the 
filled-in forms during the luncheon, 
and after auditing the entries, de- 
terminedthe standing of the entrants. 

The highest score turned in was 
that of Clarence Law, of the New 
York Edison Company, with 217 
points. J. F. Roche, a visitor from 
Chicago, did not compete, but ex- 
hibited a tally sheet with 225 points. 
Arthur Williams, though present 
did not enter his famous electrical 
home at Roslyn, N. Y., admitting 
that he could never find time to count 
all his outlets. 

Here’s a stunt feature which any 
electrical league can put on in con- 
nection with one: of its regular 
luncheon meetings, to direct attention 
to the idea that electrical men above 
all others must themselves use elec- 
trical appliances, and “Practice, at 
Home, What They Preach in Business.” 





These Electrical Men Have Their Own Homes All Electrified. 


See the Prizes They Won 




















































speaking! 


to 227 points on the 
schedule. 











Here are the prize winners in the New York 
Electrical League’s April contest to deter- 
mine who of its members have the most 
completely equipped homes — electrically 


Clarence Law, of the New York Edison 
Company, pictured in the inserted circle, 
won the first prize—the electric coffee set 
seen on the table in the group photo. Mr. 
Law’s electrical-home equipment adds up 
“Electrify Club’s” 
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Reading from left to right, the other 
prize winners and their ratings are: Al 
bert Goldman, New York Edison Company, 
145; H. M. Walter, electrical contractor- 


dealer, 172; Walter Neumuller, secretary, 
New York Edison Company, 193 ; F. S 
Hartman, General Electric Company, 146; 
Roger Williams, Simplex Electric Heating 
Company, 157; A. Lincoln Bush, electric: 4 
contractor-dealer, 195; and F. S. Mont- 


gomery, electrical department, Wynkoop, 
Hallenbeck & Company, New York City. 
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“Emergency Switches” 


How to Wire for “Burglar Lights.” Master Switches Which Provide ' Ss_ 3rd Floor 
. — > ° ~ oe ae ‘-Three-Way Switch 
for Positive Lighting of All Lamps, Regardless of Switch Positions 


Lamp-- 


TR 2 ‘ROFRT S._| 2nd Floor 
By TERRELL CROFT* he reli 


/dingle-Pole Switches 


Master Wires, 





Fig. 5 — Apartment stairway 
lights. Each floor can turn Ist Floor 
on its own light, or the jani- 
tor may turn on all lights 
from his basement switch M. 
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Fig. 8—How a circuit controlled from three points can be mastered 
by a single-pole switch M. 

















*Consulting engineer. Aythor of “Practical Electricity,” - a 
ing for Light and Power,” “Wiring of Finished Buildings,” an 
: “Lighting Circuits and Switches,” which is shortly to be a 
Fig. 4—Another owenenant of a straight master circuit for lished in book form by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 37 
single-location controlled lamps. Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
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--Double-Pole Master Switch 


Fig. 9—‘‘Mastering” an already-wired building. The original single- 
pole switches are replaced by three-way switches and the wiring 
shown in dotted lines is added. The master switch is in the bed- 
room at M, and is a double-pole switch. If M is closed, all of the 
lamps will be lighted. If M is open, the lighting and extinguishing 
of any lamp-group may be controlled by its three-way switch. 
Note, however, by tracing out the connections, that if conductors 
A and B are interchanged on the master-switch binding-posts, 
some of the lamps on both branch circuits may, if a fuse ruptures, 
burn at one-half normal voltage when M is closed. 
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Fig. 10—-A master switch controlling three circuits each of which 
is separately controlled from two different points. M can be a 
single-pole switch up to the limits of socket or branch-fuse 
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fig. 11—Here, three four-way switches are used to provide the 


ree-location control of the lamps, and the master switch 
bridges between the idle binding posts of the end switches. 
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Fig. 12—Another method of applying a master switch to a two- 
point circuit. Notes that here the single-pole master switch M 
simply short-circuits the traveler wires. 
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Single-Pole, Master Switch’ 
Fig. 13—Three-location control of lamps, using two three-way 
switches and one four-way switch, while a single-pole switch pro- 
vides ‘‘master control’ from a fourth location. 
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Fig. 14—A two-pole master switch in a residence where it is 
necessary to provide separate circuits for the maximum load to be 
mastered. Note that the wiring is really that of two separate 
single-pole master circuits. 
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Fig. 15—-How a remote controlled switch may be used to switch 
on all lights in a house. Here the push button at the bedside 
actuates a magnet switch which closes the emergency lighting 
circuits. 
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Succeeding on a Side Street 


The Business-Compelling Ideas Which Any Merchant 
Can Employ to Attract Buyers to His Store Location 


steps of his electrical-appliance 

store, “The Electric Shop” he 
calls it, when I strolled around onto 
Pike street one evening. Sam and 
I grew up together and swam in the 
same swimming hole, paddled in the 
same home-made canoe and picked 
berries in the same pail. We knew 
and still know each other pretty well. 

Sam’s shop is about half a block 
up Pike street from the Main street 
corner, just that much out of the 
shopping section and surrounded 
with small business places, profes- 
sional men’s offices and other estab- 
lishments not strictly mercantile. 
Pike street is anything but a busy 
street and just at the moment I came 
along there was hardly anyone in 
sight on the street in that block. I 
stopped and spoke to Sam. 

“How did you do it?” I asked him. 

“What do you mean?” he returned. 
“How did I do what?” 

“How did you get your business 
to grow like it has around here on 
Pike street with so much live com- 
petition so near on Main street?” 

Sam did not try to give a snap 
answer. He thought it over. I gave 
him a few minutes and then I per- 
sisted, “What is the secret of your 
side street success?” 

“Well,” he said at last, ‘There 
isn’t any secret. Whatever success 
I have made of it here has been due 
to all around effort, I think, more 
than to some one wonderful discov- 
‘ery. I’ve tried to work every good 
plan I could get hold of for getting 
the business. 


The Advantage of a Side-Street 
Location 


Se HART was standing on the 


“Every dealer has some _ pet 
schemes and fo'lows out some special 
line of work in building up his busi- 
ness, but I’ve tried to use every good 
plan I could learn about. And then, 
for a fellow starting in in a small 
way, this kind of a location has some 
advantages, in addition to the fact 
that you can operate for a good deal 
less expense. For example, when I 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


started in I had only a few customers 
and I could give every one of them 
my personal attention and I could 
show him all I had and make a friend 
of him and treat him so he would 
want to come back again. I could 
concentrate on a prospect with noth- 
ing to prevent giving him careful 
attention. 

“Then another thing, you can park 
a car in this street and leave it as 
long as you like. My customers can 
come in here and leave their cars 
out in front and they won’t be called 
out by a traffic cop and told to move 
on. It is easier for automobile folks 
who don’t like driving in traffic to 
come to my store than to get to one 
on Main street. Lots of farmers who 
drive into the city don’t like to drive 
on Main street much, but they’ll come 
here on Pike street and I tell them 
how to get here. You watch my ad- 
vertisements and you’ll notice that 
when I am advertising to the farm- 
ers, I always give the easy way for 
them to get to this place by the back 
streets, and I tell them that they can 
make this store their headquarters 
and leave parcels here from their 
Main street shopping. 


A Rest-Room for Farmers’ Wives 


“Just as soon as I got to where I 
could, I fixed up a little rest room 
so farmers’ wives could come here 
and, believe me, this way of treating 
the farmers has done more to help 
me in lining up prospects for farm 
lighting plants than you have any 
idea. You see, I took my list of 
prospects on such plants and sent 
letters to the women of each family, 
telling them I had opened a rest 
room for their free use and I made 
them feel at liberty to come here 
though they had no purchases to 
make. It took a little while to get 


them started, but I kept at it until 
I had them coming.” 

“T should think you would have 
more patrons for your rest room 
than you could take care of,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Perhaps I would if they all came 





the same day, but I have a pretty 
good sized room and then they come 
stringing along at different hours 
and on different days and we’re never 
crowded for room for all who come. 
I have a table there and on it are 
always plenty of booklets about farm 
lighting plants and around the room 
I’ve put photographs of farm houses 
in this vicinity in which our plants 
are installed, with the name on each. 
Those pictures make more interest 
and talk than any advertising I can 
do. I have cuts made too of those 
places and run them in the news- 
papers and that gets the farmers 
talking and thinking, and it helps 
interest my customers in boosting 
my game. 

“I don’t stop with my own cus- 
tomers, with those who have bought 
plants from me, in this farmer ad- 
vertising. I advertise supplies to the 
people who have installed plants of 
other makes, and I land a lot of their 
trade too. You see, for such busi- 
ness, it is no disadvantage and it 
may be an advantage to be on a side 
street. I can certainly sell my mer- 
chandise a little cheaper for being 
here where rent is lower, so I can 
always meet Main street prices and 
sometimes I go them a little better.” 

“T can see that with the farmers 
this location might help you,” I said, 
“but with the city people, it seems 
to me they’re most likely to buy at 
the place they are passing frequently 
on Main street, and not many people 
come out here your way.” 


Bringing the People to the Store 


“It’s my business to bring people 
this way and of course it does take 
more effort to get them here. I can’t 
deny that, but I can make the effort. 
Since people aren’t going to be 
passing here and drop in because it 
is easy, I have to make them want 
to come. When I started in I couldn't 
afford to pay for advertising space 
in the city dailies, but I could afford 
to sit down every day and write some 
advertising letters personally to peo 
ple whose trade I wanted, and | could 
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afford a good sign out in front, ‘Elec- 
tric Shop,’ and you notice I’ve got 
that sign made so it shows night or 
day from down on the Main street 
corner, and I don’t know whether you 
ever noticed it or not, but down on 
that corner on a telephone pole I’ve 
got a big red arrow pointing up Pike 
street and reading on it ‘Hart’s Elec- 
tric Shop.’ That arrow helps tie up 
the advertising I do now with the 
location. People see the arrow and 
they are reminded of my advertising 
and they get me placed. 

“That was a good stunt you pulled 
off, they said, where you quoted the 
mayor and what he said about your 
business. I was away during that 
time.” I really wanted to know what 
there was about that scheme and 
Sam explained: 


Getting the Mayor’s Help 


“That was as good a thing as I 
ever did to get people talking and 
thinking about my shop, and coming 
by to look in the windows. I used 
sheets of manila wrapping paper and 
I wrote on them with a big blue 
crayon and I put on messages that 
would attract attention and I put out 
new ones every day, hanging them 
in the windows or in the doorway. 
I used the names of local people 
pretty freely. That was when Perry 
Miller was mayor and I would write 
‘Our Mayor Might Have Said’ thus 
and so: ‘Mayor Miller might have 
said these are the best lamps he 
ever used in his office,’ ‘Mayor Miller 
might have said there is a better 
desk lamp than this, but he knows 
better,” ‘Mayor Miller might have 
said every citizen should use one of 
these fans.’ ” 

“Did the mayor say any of those 
things?” I quizzed Sam. 

“I don’t know,” Sam replied. ‘He 
May have or, as I put it, he might 
have. I never met the gentleman 
until I had been quoting him for a 
year, off and on. I used other peo- 
ple’s names too. I put up one bul- 
letin ‘To City Clerk, David Slawson: 
Dave, we would like to sell you this 
vacuum cleaner for $38. Are you 
game?’ Incidentally Dave was game 
and bought. 

“There is no limit to the number 
of such things you can write to bring 
into play actual names of the city’s 
well known people, especially those in 
Political circles, and, take it from me, 
People will stop and read that kind 
of dope and go away and tell about 
it and it sets ’em talking. 

“Then you’ve seen that phrase I 


use lately in all my advertising, 
‘45 Steps from Main St.’ It takes 
just 45 average paces to bring you 
from the Main street corner to my 
door. That phrase is easy to remem- 
ber and I’ve advertised it till it’s part 
of the city slang. I put it on my 
movie slide advertising and even on 
letter-heads and bill-heads. 

“What do the Main street dealers 
say to all this?” I inquired. 

“Well, for a long time I was too 
small fry for them to pay me any 
attention, and since I’ve got going 
stronger, they hate to admit yet that 
I mean anything in their lives, so 
they have never in their advertising 
taken the time to compliment me by 
any slams, direct or indirect. I don’t 
know what they may say personally 
to their customers. I don’t care 
much. : 

“I didn’t start in here with the 
idea that I would build up a big busi- 
ness in a day or in one year. I fig- 
ured that I had come to stay and that 
I would set about building solidly as 
I went. For that reason I have taken 
more pains than most dealers take 
to make myself absolutely solid with 
every customer I have ever had. I 
have taken care of the present cus- 
tomer and got him satisfied even if 
the next one had to wait quite a 
while. The result is that practically 
every customer I have had has been 
a booster for me, and I am getting 


more of that valuable word-of-mouth 
advertising than any of my com- 
petitors. 


Mapping the Store’s Location 


“Come inside and I’ll show you a 
map I’ve been getting up that I’m 
going to run in my advertising.” 

I followed Sam into the store and 
he showed me his cut, or cuts, for 
he had this map in several different 
sizes. It showed the main streets 
of the city and the location of his 
store and the principle routes leading 
there. The idea of this, he said, was 
to show everybody just where he was 
located, his store location being in- 
dicated by a large square black spot. 
It seemed to me that this would be 
particularly useful in advertising to 
farmers, as it showed them just how 
to go to reach his place. 

“There doesn’t seem to be any 
limit to your ability to figure out 
schemes for bringing people to you,” 
I told Sam. 

“Absolutely no limit,” he agreed, 
“except the limit of my ambition 
and energy. When I hear a merchant 
saying he can’t seem to get any busi- 
ness, that people are on a buyer’s 
strike or something, I know the real 
trouble is that he isn’t trying hard 
enough to get the business. 

“Business can always be got by 
going after it if you go hard enough 
and keep going.” 





The Standard Plug with Parallel Blades 





1918-Which ? 


The striking comparison between standard- 
ization conditions in attachment plugs in 
1918 and in 1923, is clearly shown by this 
panel, assembled by L. C. Kent of the engi- 
neering department, National Lamp Works, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. On the one 
hand observe the multiplicity of plugs and 








prongs of the plugs of only a few years 
ago; on the other, see the results of simpli- 
fication and _ standardization with “the 
Standard Plug with Parallel Blades,” made 
by fourteen competing manufacturers, and 
supplied with 200 leading lines of appli- 
ances. 
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Practical Store Ideas That Save 


Setting Waste Space to 
Selling Goods 


Setting their counter fronts to 
selling goods is an idea recently put 
in operation by Thos. Hindley & Son, 
New York City. 


Panels four inches 

















Tastefully arranged panels like these are 
transforming idle counter fronts into valu- 
able silent salesmen in Thos. Hindley & 


Son’s store, New York City. 





deep were constructed, which just 
filled the space between the project- 
ing tops of the counters and the 
floor. The surface of the panels are 


covered with dark blue velvet and on 
this is neatly arranged all kinds of 
small electrical articles. Each panel 
has electric lights and a glass front 
to protect the goods from dirt 
and dampness. The counters thus 
equipped look much like regular floor 
cases, and show goods to advantage 
because of the background. 





“Meet Your Friends Here” 


Just off one of the main aisles of 
its store, a Cincinnati firm has ar- 
ranged a cozy corner for its patrons. 
This is furnished with two comfort- 
able davenports, a writing desk, 
chairs and writing material. The 
“corner” is lighted with two hand- 
some parlor lamps and the floor is 
covered with a velvet carpet that 
harmonizes in color with the furni- 
ture. On a table conveniently placed 
a tastefully mounted placard reads: 
“Ask Your Friends to Meet You 
Here.” This cozy corner is so placed 
that one is not disturbed by passing 
customers, but it faces several show- 
cases dressed with attractive offer- 
ings in electrical goods. 





Balcony Stockroom Gives Effective Arrangement 





Some attractive ideas in arrangement and 
display are applied in the merchandising of 
electrical goods in Fleron & Son’s store at 


Trenton, N. J. The best possible use is 
made of the space. The stock is divided 
into clear-cut departments. ‘Those goods 
which need especially to be shown in order 
to sell well are carefully arranged in 
floor and wall: cases or on panels back of 
sliding glass.doors. Others are sampled on 
the front of shelf drawers. The fixtures are 





all finished in cherry. Each department is 
marked by an attractive sign suspended 
from the mezzanine floor. Cash register 
and wrapping counters are so placed as to 
save steps and time in serving customers. 

A tall glass case, a handsome and unique 
display fixture, serves in place of the usual 
railing at the basement stairway. 

The offices are on the mezzanine floor, 
Surplus stocks that are most in demand are 
also stored here. 


Card Records and Better 
Business 


The dealer in electrical supplies ig 
coming to recognize the importance, 
from a profit standpoint, of turning 
his stock quickly and tying up a 
minimum of capital in goods. 

At the same time to render effi- 
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How an Index Visible card system is used 
by the Barnes Motor Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The equipment shown is em- 
ployed chiefly for sales follow-up purposes. 
The system is manufactured by Index Vis- 
ible, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 





cient service to his customers, he 
cannot afford to be continually tell- 
ing those customers that he is out 
of this or that article. 

Many dealers use a visible card- 
record system which meets this sit- 
uation satisfactorily and profitably. 

In such a system cards are printed 
with inventory forms, making it 
easy to set down the exact quantity 
of each item in stock at any given 
period, and the amount on order. 
When the stock runs low, a signal in 
the form of a colored tab is placed 
on the card showing the need of 
reordering. The dates and quantities 
of goods on order may also be in- 
cluded. By looking back over these 
card records one can readily see how 
much demand there is for a certain 
item and when to order more. 

The same system may also be used 
to provide a “location index” to 
stock. From it may also be had sales 
records, lists of prospects, credit 
records, small telephone lists—all of 
which serve to give the owner an In- 
timate knowledge of the exa‘t con- 
dition of his business at any ‘ime. 
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In this window we see the livest kind of an 
idea for getting in touch with the ‘after 
hours” window shopper. Anyone §suffi- 





ciently interested to follow instructions is a 
first class prospect. This plan has brought 
a good many profitable inquiries. 





Getting 100 Per Cent 


Prospects 


A Philadelphia dealer whose store 
is near a popular movie theatre 
capitalizes the situation by the fol- 
lowing plan: 

Lights are left on in the window 
until 11 p.m. and with the display is 
featured a neat placard which reads: 





“If Interested in Anything Elec- | 
trical, write name, address and 
telephone number on card an@ 
drop in letter slot.” 





A convenient pad and pencil hang 
invitingly near. 

Over the letter box slot in the door 
a white enameled plate says “Drop 
Inquiries Here.” 

Any inquiries receive prompt at- 
tention on the theory that the time 
to reach a prospect is when he is 
interested. Every window display at 
this dealer’s store is a good one. 





Repair Bench Will Interest 


Electrical Customers 


Dealers who do repair work can 
capitalize the idea as do _ the 
Jewelers. Place the repair bench 
where it can be seen from the street, 
or near the doorway where cus- 
tomers will pass and repass it. 
Equip the bench with the necessary 
tools and rail it off from the rest of 





the store the same as in a jeweler’s 
shop. Then as sufficient work ac- 
cumulates, or in handling a special 
job, let a neatly dressed mechanic sit 
up to the bench and do the work. 
Your customers will be very apt to 


Money 


stop a moment to watch operations, 
as will those passing on the street. 
This helps them to remember your 
store when they have work to be 
done. 


One-Sixth of Population Will 
Pass Main-Street Windows 
During Day 





How many persons pass the dis- 
play window of a retail store in 
twelve hours? This, of course, Is a 
number which will vary with the lo- 
cation of the individual store. But, 
on the average, it is declared in a 
bulletin of the California Retail 
Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, the merchant in a town of 1,000 
population may count on 178 persons 
passing his window in this length of 


time. These are the figures for vari- 


ous-sized towns and cities: 


Number 

Population Passing 
ee a alah areal db a teres emulate ae 
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Self-Serve Window-Display Lighting 

















(“ash the button 
w and see 








the display 








A dealer in an Indiana town has a unique 
idea for catching the attention of the after 
movie crowds without waste of current. 
The window lighting arrangement has a 


push button switch in the outside casing 


in easy reach of anyone passing the store 


By pressing the button the display is flooded 
with light. When pressure is released the 
light is automatically shut off. A card be- 
side the button reads, “Push the Button and 
See the Display.” This invitation has led 
to a considerable number of sales. 
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Rotating Window Display 
Device Driven by 
Electric Motor 

A most effective means for attract- 
ing unintending purchasers to the 
window, is the display device de- 
veloped by the Electric Window 
Salesman Company, 46 Cornhill, 














Motion in the store window always catches 
the eye, and this revolving turntable not 
only attracts attention but saves space by 
insuring that every appliance displayed on 
it will be seen. 





Boston, Mass. This “Electric Win- 
dow Salesman,” as it is called, con- 
sists of an 8-in. machine-turned, ball- 
bearing nickel turn-table with ma- 
chine-cut gears. It is rotated by a 
small motor through a drive shaft 
with toggle joints. It has a thirty- 
inch revolving display table-top fin- 


ished in mahogany. The cost of 
operation runs about 5 cents a day 
for current. The device is not fas- 
tened down, can be placed anywhere 
in the window and revolves at the 
right speed to attract buying atten- 
tion. It can be plugged into any 
lamp or floor socket and will carry a 
weight up to 150 lbs. 





Getting the Public into the 


Dealers’ Store 
(Continued from page 3315) 





self considerable of a person. Spend 
a day with him and you'll want to go 
to work for him, or join his family. 
He is mixed up in all the civic affairs 
of his neighborhood, he is a 
“joiner,” he is a community booster, 
and he takes pains to be honest in his 
business dealings. A word from him 
about the latter: 

“Every purchaser leaving my store 
is given coupons proportionate to his 
purchase,” said Bill. “It’s not only 
common honesty; it’s good business. 
Just because the coupons cost money 
is no reason why every customer 
shouldn’t get his share. They al- 
ways do in my store. 

“When a person brings an electric 
iron in for repairs I don’t charge 
him for a new element if it needs 
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“The Home Electrical” Magazine 
Is Now Seven Months Old! 


Since November of last year 


we ‘have been sending you the “Home 
Electrical’? Section with each month’s 
issue of Electrical Merchandising. With 
this May number the seventh consecu- 
tive issue of the industry’s first con- 
sumer pictorial Home Electrical maga- 
zine is placed in your hands. 

Tell us how you like it—and how you 
use it? Do you prefer the large or small 
size? Do you like the sepia, or the two 
colors, red and black? 


Additional Copies of the May Section, 
‘Keep Cool—Electrically—This Summer” 








merely a minor repair. He pays only 
for repairs actually made. If it’s a 
small repair I don’t charge him any- 
thing.” 

It’s easy to see why the Calumet 
Electric Shop is a going, successful 
concern: its chief is a live wire; and, — 
being in the electrical business, he ~ 
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Various denominations of the _ trading ~ 
stamps or Federal coupons which the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company supplies to its 
dealer co-operators. One coupon is given 
with each five-cent purchase. 
be used as cash in payments or part pay- 
ments of merchandise appearing on the cus- 
tomer’s electric-light bill. They are redeem- 
able for over 2,000 electrical and non-elec- — 
trical articles at the stores of the lighting — 
company or any contractor-dealer listed. 4 





keeps that wire charged with more 
amperes of energy than a golf novice 
has rules. The fact that he does is 
common knowledge in the community 
that he serves. Everyone out there J 
swears by Bill Hopkins, which is bet- 
ter business than being sworn at. 
This question of co-operation be- — 
tween the central station company 
and the local dealer resolves itself — 
into a proposition of reciprocity. The 
primal job of the central station com- | 
pany is to serve the public by manu- 
facturing and distributing its prod- — 
uct—electrical energy. Consequently, — 
anything it can do to further that | 
aim is to its and its customers’ ad- — 
vantage. The local dealer is in busi- — 
ness to make money. Therefore, if — 
the central station company helps the | 
dealer to help himself and that dealer © 
help redounds to the profit side of © 
the central station ledger, the com- — 
mercial merry-go-round is started on © 
an unbroken journey to prosperity, 


Coupons may | 


with everybody—consumer, dealer, © 
and central station company—taking ~ 
a ride. 

Co-operation has taken red figures 
out of the dealer’s ledger and a load” 
off the mind of the central station. 

And the moral is that it’s “always © 
fair weather when good fellows get 
together.” 


can be supplied at the following rates: 


5 cents each for less than 1,000 copies; 

4 cents each for from 1,000 to 5,000 copies; 
3 cents each for from 5,000 to 10,000 copies; 
23 cents each for more than 10,000 copies. 


Electrical Merchandising, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 
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boe—This store front of 
ton & Son, Trenton, N. J., 
a good example of the popu- 
two-story type. It provides 
imum window display 
with a setting that is both 
eful and impressive. The 
de-drawing qualities of such 
ont are exceptionally strong. 
tice the display case on wall 
at left of window. 


ght—Another example of a 
o-story front. The effect is 
eful, dignified and inviting. 
heavy columns, with the 
ms name in tilework, carry a 
rasing air of substantiality. 
host unconsciously one is 
Pressed that he is going to 
a a first-class stock of elec- 
al goods in such a store. 




















Good Store Fronts 
Draw Customers 


t attractiveness of a store as a place to trade 
nds much on the impression its front and 
windows give the public. 
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Above—Here is a good example 
of what can be done with a one- 
story front. The lettering in 
leaded glass, the silk drapery, 
the panelled work, the plan of 
the background and the color 
scheme are all in good taste. 
The customer is made to feel 
instinctively that here he will 
get good service. Notice that 
the lighting equipment is not 
visible. This makes displays 
more outstanding. 


Below—This front, while plain, 
is pleasing in appearance. It 
affords plenty of light both for 
window trims and for the front 
part of the store. The complete 
displays that are possible in 
windows of this type have 
great sales possibilities. The 
electric sign is an impressive 
one aid fits in well with the 
general plan. 

















Six Ideas in Store Arrangement 
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pra Platforms for the larger 


labor-saving appliances—with 
convenience outlets wired as 
shown—are a “first aid’? in 
selling in the clectrical depart- 
ment of the Kern Company, 
Detroit. These platforins con 
tribute to neatness and order. 
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Left—Bins arranged in terraces 
in the “notion case,” feature 
small wiring conveniences in 
a way to help sales and save 
the salesman’s time in serving 
trade. These bins give the 
clerk easy access to the goods 
from the back ot the case. 





Below—Island cases and an 
inset front almost double the 
window display space for this 
Sacramento, Cal., store. This 
attractive front with tasteful 
trims capitalizes to the utmost 
the fast growing popularity of 
“window shopping.” 
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Not only the Worlds Best 
the Worlds Standard 









LEOWANG closely upon the remarkable record 
established\by Eureka in 1922 when 147,175 
Eurekas were maRtufactured and sold, comes an even 
more striking Euréka achievement—the sale of 
49,341 during the first three months in 1923! 


A striking example of the phenomenal success of 
Eureka retail dealers everywhere is well, illustrated 
in Indianapolis where, during January and February, 
two of the least favorabl eYelling months, our author 
ized dealers sold 913, Eureka’vat retail. 

It is only natural that Eureka eee with 
unusual success. They are merely taking advantage. 
of the consistent, steady demand for Eureka cleaners 
--and the fact that Eurekas are preferred by so big 
a percentage of prospective buyers. This widespread 


demand and preference emphasizes most forcibly the 
superiority of Eureka performance. 


Retail dealers who are interested in permanently 
increasing their vacuum cleaner sales should immedi 
ately arrange for an appointment with an Eureka 
representative. 


EurekA Vacuum CLeaAnerR Co., Detroit, U. S. A. 


Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario; Foreign Branch, 


8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W. C. 1, England 
(82) 
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It was less than three years ago when the 
women of America were first invited to judge 
the merits of the Sunnysuds. 


No more sensational approval has ever been 
given a household appliance. 


Strictly because of the demonstrated superi- 
orities of the Sunnysuds, American women 
invested two and a half million dollars in 
these better washing machines in 1922 alone. 
They will demand more than thirty thous- 
and Sunnysuds in 1923. 


This is not a prediction. It is a conservative 
calculation, based on business already done, 
orders on hand, and unfilled demand. 


We know, beyond the probability of error, 
that 1923 will prove a big and _ profitable 
business year for Sunnysuds dealers. And 
there are sound reasons why this should be so. 


The Sunnysuds was the very first high- 
quality, all metal washing machine to retail 
at a substantially lower price. Its ingenious 
design lowers the manufacturing cost to such 
an extent that the very finest materials are 
embodied in it without prohibitive additions 
to the selling price. 


SUNNY LINE APPLIANCES, Inc. 


Fac tory: 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















Export Dept. 























































































































































































































































































































Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 
149 Broudway, New York 


of Sunnysuds Washers 
inlg23 





The Sunnysuds methods of merchandising 
include many such alert ideas as the Sunny- 
suds Thrift Bank Plan which adds so sur- 
prisingly to the sales volume of every dealer 
who uses it. 


Suppose you were a Sunnysuds dealer. You 
would make many sales, and good profit, this 
year. Your business would grow constantly. 
It couldn't help growing, if you exerted just 
the effort that you would devote to any line 
out of which you expected to realize a profit. 
Because the Sunnysuds Company and _ its 
product have achieved a place among the 
leaders in less than three years, and are virtu- 
ally only at the beginning of their success. 


The record of the Sunnysuds Company and 
its dealers is a record of steady and vigorous 
growth. We propose that this growth shall 
continue. 


Some dealer in your community is going to 
get a substantial share of 1923's four million 
dollar business. Will it be you? 


A post card will bring you the facts about 
this “livest” sales proposition in the house- 
hold appliance field. Send it — and decide 


when you know all the facts. 


Sales Department: 
MANSFIELD. OHIO 














Electric 
Washer 
sWringer 
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Klectricity— 
Dominant Factor in Man’s 
Inventions and Progress 


Doubling for Sherlock Holmes 


Right—San Francisco’s light-fingered folks had better wear gloves in 

the future now that an electric fingerprint camera has been developed by 

George Blum, of the Police Department of that city. The camera is 

equipped with six small bulbs, placed directly in front of the lens,—no 

other illumination being required for an exposure. Either plates or films, 
4 in. x 5 in. in size, are used. 


Speeding Up the Hounds From a Push-button 


Below-—Miami, Florida, has other attractions for the tourist than its close 
proximity to Bermuda, and its balmy climate. The manner of racing 
hounds there has created considerable interest. An electric car, auto- 
matically stopped and started, with a dummy rabbit attached to the 
side, is used to urge on the dogs, which are kept about 75 feet to the 








rear. The car has a speed of 60 miles an hour. 


Telechronometers 
for the Long- 
winded 
Below—Judging by re- 
ports from Everett, 
Wash., that city will 
soon become famous 
for its brevity in speech 


when its 6,000 phones § A 


are equipped with the 
telechronometer, a new 


device for measuring # 


the exact length of a 
conversation. This 
meter, the invention 
of Major Garrison 
Babcock, of Seattle, 
presents an equitable 
scheme for assessing 
telephone calls, 








A Miniature Spot-light 
for Safety Shaving 


Bclow—While not exactly a 
portrait attachment, this 
miniature lamp will enable 
the ‘“‘hairer’” sex to get a 
better ‘“‘close up” for shaving 
purposes. The current is 
furnished by a transformer, 
which comes with the lamp. 
By attaching such lights to 
their batons, orchestra lead- 
ers in motion picture theatres 
can have a means for con- 
ducting in the dark. 


Another Crowning 
Achievement 


for Radio 


Below—We can shortly 
look forward to buying 
our radio sets from the 
hat store, as well as 


/ the drug store, barber 


shop, etc., for here isa 


| new vogue established 


by a Philadelphia 
youth of fifteen years 
—a radio hat! Equip- 
ped with such a “head 
set”? and umbrella for 
antenna, one is able 
to “pick-up” the neaf- | 
by stations while strol- 
ling about the city 
streets. 


Electrical Merchandising Pictorial, May, 1928 
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Boost Business by Having High School 
Students Test Appliances 


By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


[ MORE publicity the elec- 
trical store can secure for itself 
and for the electrical appliances 

itis carrying, the more business it will 

do and the more money it will make. 

So it would be a business-building 
proposition for the store to put over 
the following stunt. 

Go to the instructor of the physics 
classes or the manual training or 
vocational classes of the local high 
school and say to the instructor: 

“Of course you are always looking 
for new, practical ways of instruct- 
ing your’ scholars in_ electrical 
matters. Here’s a good chance for 
you to do something different along 
this line which will get and hold the 
interest of your scholars and be of 
distinct help in teaching them about 
electricity. I’ll send up to you some 
of the household electrical appli- 
ances we sell. Then your classes can 
take them apart and analyze them 
and see how much heat they gen- 
erate, how much electricity they con- 
sume in doing the things for which 
they are intended, how much the cost 
of the electricity thus used is, and so 
on. I want to do this because I want 
to use the results of these tests in 
the advertising and publicity I get 
out for the appliances and for my 
store. Will you co-operate with me?” 

The majority of instructors will 
See the value of such an appliance 
study in making the students take a 
deeper, more enthusiastic interest in 
their work and will be very glad in- 
deed to have the store send around 
the appliances for examination. And 
most instructors will see to it that 
their classes go into the study of the 
appliances deeply and_ conscien- 
tiously, with the result that the elec- 
trical dealer will in this way be sup- 
Plied with first hand data of 
exceptional value to him in selling 
more appliances. 


Direct Publicity to Students’ 
Friends and Relatives 


The dealer, of course, may also ask 
that the instructors tell their classes 
where the appliances came from and 
that the instructors also comment on 
the enterprise of the dealer in allow- 
Ing the classes to test out the ap- 
Pliances. This, in itself, would mean 


highly valuable publicity for the 
dealer because the students would 
talk to one another about the tests 
and would also talk to their friends 
and relatives, thereby giving the 
store a considerable quantity of word- 
of-mouth advertising. 

But it would be in the way in 
which the store made use of the data 
secured by the students that it would 
cash in most strongly on this stunt. 

After the students have made all 
their tests and investigations the 
material secured should be assembled 
by the dealer in easily understand- 
able form and should be grouped on 
typed sheets so that all the data 
about a toaster, for instance, is on 
one sheet and all the data about an 
electrical vacuum cleaner on another 
sheet. The order in which the data 
was arranged should be the same on 
each sheet so that it would be an 
easy matter to at once find out how 
much electricity, for instance, is con- 
sumed by each appliance and what the 
actual cost is of having each appli- 
ance do the work which it is designed 
to perform. 

When this material has been neatly 
typed in this way it should be pasted 
on sheets of cardboard and placed in 
the dealer’s show window, each card 
dealing with a particular appliance 
being placed directly in front of a 
sample of that appliance. 

Then in the middle of the display 
the dealer should put a large placard 
reading about like this: 





“See What the High School 
Students Discovered About the 
Appliances We Carry.” 








“Recently the physics and voca- 
tional classes of the local public 
schools thoroughly tested the various 
kinds of appliances this store regu- 
larly handles. The students tested the 
appliances for amount of electricity 
consumed, cost of electricity con- 
sumed, manner in which the appli- 
ances are put together andsoon. The 
results of these tests are of interest 
to every housewife and to everyone 
else who wants to get the best in 
labor-saving and time-saving appli- 
ances. Just what was revealed by 
these tests is told on the typed cards 


in front of the appliances in this 
show window. 

“Study these tests and then come 
in our store and secure YOUR appli- 
ances at once. 

“Profit by the fact that these high 
school investigations reveal our ap- 
pliances as the most economical and 
most successful.” 

And the store could get an even 
greater amount of interest for the 
window by the expedient of placing 
advertising in the local newspapers 
reading about like this: 

“The Most Informative Electrical 
Goods Window Display Ever Seen 
in This City. 

“In the window display now visible 
at our store is a tremendous lot of 
highly interesting information about 
the electrical appliances we carry. 
This information was dug out by the 
local physics and vocational classes 
of the public schools while engaged 
in testing and investigating these 
appliances. The information deals 
with costs, long wearing qualities of 
the appliances, amount of work they 
will perform, and so on. The in- 
formation is complete to the last de- 
tail. It embraces everything that 
every prospective buyer of an elec- 
trical appliance could want to know.” 


Follow-Up Letters to Parents 


In addition to getting all this ad- 
vertising and publicity with this 
stunt the store could also cash in 
further on the proposition by getting 
the names of the parents of the 
students in the classes making the 
investigations, and by then sending 
letters to these parents calling their 
attention to the good work done by 
their children and urging them to 
come around to the store and learn 
more about the tests and more about 
the appliances and also urging them 
to secure for their own homes these 
appliances which have been proven by 
their children to be so superior. This 
stunt would, unquestionably, get a lot 
of attention from the parents of the 
students and would, undoubtedly, 
create a number of sales which, per- 
haps, the store otherwise would not 
have made. Also the store could, if 
it desired to do so, send similar 
letters to the parents of all the 
students in the high school. 

The store, too, could get the names 
of all the members of the local 
Parent-Teachers’ clubs and could 
send out letters to them along the 
same lines and this would create an 
exceptionally great amount of in- 
terest among many of the members 
of these organizations. 
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Insulating the Collection Letter 


Sometimes It Takes More Tact to Collect a 
Just Debt Than It Does to Make a Hard Sale 


By PAUL W. 


KEARNEY 


Author of “Business Letters Made Easy” 


“4 NHE electrical merchant learns 
two sad fundamentals about 
life before he has been in busi- 

ness very iong. The first is that one 

musn’t touch an exposed live wire. 

The second is that one can’t be frank 

in a collection letter if more busi- 

ness is expected from that particular 
debtor. 

In other words, the collection 
letter, like the live wire, requires 
insulation. The collection letter’s in- 
sulation is tact. 

This is true for two reasons: 
human beings are very full of 
“human nature,’ and, secondly, the 
mission of the collection letter is two- 
fold—it must bring back the over- 
due money and it must retain the 
debtor’s good will. Either is simple 
in itself. When they are combined 
the task takes on a new front. 

Personally, I do not know why 
people are so touchy about bills. The 
average man gets a third reminder 
about an account and he throws it 
away savagely, muttering: “What’s 
the matter with this guy? Does he 
think I’m trying to beat him out of 
his $12.50?” So he decides to let 
“this guy” wait for his money, as 
a sort of punishment for the heinous 
offense he has committed. 

Silly as such a reaction is, it can- 
not be ignored. We must not forget 
that cold, terse requests for payment 
are the very kind that prompt this 
self-conscious indignation in the 
mind of a debtor who is really at a 
loss for a good excuse. To be tact- 
ful, therefore, is to be more success- 
ful, so the elementary rule of collect- 


ing bills is to acknowledge this 
strange condition of affairs and 
meet it. 


Humor in Collection Work 


One of the easiest ways to get 
around it is through humor. Of 
late humor has come to play a great 
part in collection work. First, be- 
cause it is a surprise to the reader, 
and second, because it is much easier 
to swallow than implied commands. 
Wide use has been made of a blue 
sticker, depicting the face of the 
Man in the Moon with tears rolling 


down his cheeks, 
printed the single expressive word, 
“Please!” I know quite a few houses 
that have had nice results, especially 
with small amounts, by pasting one 
of these on an ordinary statement of 
the account. This sticker has a twin, 
showing the same Man in the Moon 


laughing and bearing the word 
“Thanks.” That, of course, goes on 
receipts. 


Aside from the out-and-out humor- 
ous collection letter, there is still 
another stunt I have seen worked 
with effect. The concern in question 
had made up on a rubber or zinc 
stamp four staffs of music, with 
notes, cleff signs and all, carrying the 
air of “Comin’ Through the Rye.” 
At the top was printed, “Softly, with 
feeling.” The stanza read as follows: 


“If a body trust a body 

And fail to get prompt pay, 
May a body ask a body 
Please remit today?” 


This, too, was used on a regular 
statement blank, correctly made out. 
And it not only was a gentle hint to 
pay up, but it developed into a fine 
piece of advertising, for everybody 
who got one showed it to everybody 
else he knew. 

Nevertheless, humor has its limits. 
It must not be over-worked or flat or 
fresh or crude. It must be gentle. 
It must be handled with care, for 
while it is effective when well done, 
it is awful when done poorly. And, 
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unfortunately, we are bad judges of 
our own humor! 

Coming back to the serious phase 
of collections, we approach the sub- 
ject tactfully and subtly. If I were 
handling an account in the usual 
fashion, without recourse to humor 
or light-heartedness, this would he 
more or less what I would do: 


The Printed Reminder Slip 


A bill, naturally, has been ren- 
dered upon the delivery of the mate- 
rial or the completion of the job in 
question. At the end of the same 
month a statement goes out. No 
payment having been made, a second 
statement is sent at the end of the 
next month. But with it, or pasted 
on it, would go a printed slip reading 
like this: 


Because this bill has not been paid 
we feel that a clerical error may be 
responsible for this balance on our 
books. Will you please check this up 
with your records and notify us if we 
have made a mistake? 


It would be well to have the book- 
keeper sign it. You will perceive, 
readily, the reason for such a printed 
slip. First of all, mistakes do hap- 
pen—on both sides. Second, you 
can’t afford to be hasty, for it would 
look as if you needed money badly: 
a bad impression to give. Third, by 
printing the notice you testify to the 
fact that you are not doing anything 
to this debtor that you don’t do to 
others. A personal letter at this 
point would be bad, for you are try- 
ing to give him the impression that 
you treat everybody alike. 

The next step would be a letter. 
Whether it would be sent out two 
weeks after the printed slip or one 
month after depends entirely upon 
your own circumstances. However, 
not less than two weeks should elapse. 
Then I would write: 


The bookkeeper’s report this morning 
still charges your account with an over- 
due balance. The last report with these 
same figures was sent to you to be 
checked up because we felt that it 
might have been a clerical error. 

It is possible, however, that this was 
merely an oversight on your part, 80 
we take the liberty of calling it to your 
attention. Will you be good enough to 
send us a check to cover this amount? 


If this didn’t bring a response 
within two weeks, I would try it 
from a different angle: 

Maybe you have not paid the balance 
of $.... we have charged against you 


on our books because of something that 
has gone wrong. 


If that is the case, we are very sorry 
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that you haven’t reported it because we 
want you to have everything you have a 
right to expect from us. If you are 
holding up your check because of some 
dissatisfaction please telephone us at 
9875 so that we can take care 
of the matter without further delay. 

Any necessary adjustment of the 
charge can then be made. 





This type of letter always seems 
to pull well. You may feel like a 
martyr when you try to shoulder the 
responsibility for some one else’s 
failure to pay a bill. 

However, it doesn’t always bring 
home the bacon. Assuming that it 
fails in the imaginary case we are 
considering, this letter might go out 
in two weeks more: 


Not having heard from you regarding 
this overdue balance on your account, 
we are forced to believe that you have 
become the victim of a very human and 
popular disease—Procrastination. 

It usually happens that when we put 
a matter aside for future consideration, 
the memory slips and we forget about it. 

Since this has apparently happened 
to our other reminders about this ac- 
count, we suggest that you make out a 
check now for the full amount. Here 
is an envelope with a stamp already 
on it! 


Granted that you lost your patience 
some weeks ago with the actions of 
this sluggard, it would nevertheless 
be fatal to let this fact be known. 
Fatal, I mean, to the good will fea- 
ture of your mission. Now, however, 
you have a right to be a little sharper. 
So after two more weeks of silence 
I would write: 


Inasmuch as it is now three months 
and a half since your indebtedness of 
$.... was incurred, it is rather dis- 
appointing to realize that in all this 
time we have not had a word from you 
about it, not to mention a_ partial 
payment. 

At first we thought that a mistake 
might have been made; then we were 
afraid you were dissatisfied; finally we 
assumed that you had just forgotten 
about it. But having waited over three 
months for the money that is due us, we 
have come to the conclusion that some- 
thing else is responsible. 

If this balance has hung over be- 
cause you were temporarily short of 
funds, we could have arranged that had 
we known about it. Even now, if that 
is true, we might take some steps about 
clearing it away in part installments, 
provided you will be frank enough to 
tell us about it. 

In any event we must have some word 
from you. When you consider the fact 
that we had to lay out our money for 
this material (or work) fifteen weeks 
ago, it is really unfair to make us carry 
the burden all this time while you are 


benefiting by the service we rendered in 
good faith. 


Please take care of this matter with- 
out any further loss of time. 

Having slipped over this dig, you 
now have several courses open. The 
first might be to send another state- 
ment in seven days, to which is at- 
tached a label entitled “Draft No- 
tice,” reading: 


DRAFT NOTICE 


If this statement is correct, please 
remit at once or else honor our SIGHT 
DRAFT under date of 
with exchange. 





You fill in a date five days subse- 
quent to the date of your statement. 
When the notice is printed on a red 
slip, it seldom fails to make the err- 
ing one sit up and take notice, espe- 
cially if he or she is of any standing 
in your locality. There is something 
ominous about it. Another move is 
to write a terse letter, saying that 
unless a check is received by a cer- 
tain date, the matter will be turned 
over to your attorney. Of course, 
you might write a pleading letter 
hinting at this without saying it: 
“We will be compelled to take other 
measures,” or something like that, 
leaving the threat until the next 
letter. 

But I think it is high time to wade 
in and use the pliers. Many people 
make a practice of waiting until the 
last minute before paying their bills, 
so why give them any more time than 
is necessary? The absence of any 
reply to your many letters up to this 
point is full justification for strin- 
gent methods, for if the delinquent 


had any good reason for withholding 
payment, he would have said so long 
before this. 

Nevertheless, you are at a crucial 
point in the string. It pays to re- 
member that we can be firm without 
getting rough. It also pays to re- 
member that it is fatal to bluff. If 
you are going to draw a sight draft 
or call in the attorney, do it on the 
very date you promised to. 

A very successful practice followed 
in many quarters is the business of 
sending a telegram at this juncture, 
asking for a full settlement. It 
would hardly work unless the debtor 
lived out of town. But it works then 
because he realizes that this notice 
has not come sealed from the world 
but has been transmitted through a 
telegraph office under the eyes of 
people who know him or know of 
him. Cruel as it may seem to the 
pacifist, it frequently brings the 
money in by wire, together with some 
aimless excuse, because the debtor 
wants the same telegraph office force 
to know that the bill has been paid! 

Here we can let the subject drop. 
The real purpose of this article is 
not to give vigorous measures but 
rather to throw some light on the 
gentle art of painless collections. It 
is easy enough to write a black-hand 
letter and collect on it. We find it 
less simple to make the debtor come 
across without ill will. 

For that reason the collection let- 
ter must be safely insulated with 
tact. If the insulation has got to be 
taken off, let the customer do it! 





An Electric Voting Machine for Congress 

















Representatives Fred S. Purnell] (left) and 


R. N. Elliott (right) viewing a demon- 
stration of the latest voting machine in- 
vented to record the vote of each member 


of the House on an. electri 
board controlled by a key on the 
as shown in the picture \ 
taken with this machine 


cally lighted 
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Electrical 
Merchandising 


The Business Magazine of the Electrical Trade 


believes that: 


NE voltage, one frequency, and one kind of current should be 
made a universal standard for ordinary commercial and resi- 
dence service in all communities, as fast as existing systems permit, 
and that immediate steps be taken to agree on such a standard— 
possibly 115-volt, 60-cycle alternating current. 


oO 


He generating and distributing of electricity is the prime func- 
tion of the central-station, and that no secondary activity 
should be engaged in that jeopardizes this main objective. The 
central-station, however, should recognize its responsibility in the 
development of the local market for energy-using appliances and 
should make its place of business headquarters for all appliances 
and a friendly, sympathetic pace-maker for all dealers in the 
intensive selling of electrical appliances. 


Jo 
(For a complete statement of “Electrical Merchandising’s” plat- 


form for the electrical industry, see February, 1922, pages 52 and 
63.) 





The Problem of Store Leaks 


I, WAS a mere trickle, so small that the little Dutch 
boy plugged the leak with a finger until help arrived. 
That leak was in Holland’s dyke and the simple act of 
the boy saved the country from inundation. 

Wherever leaks occur, whether in a dyke or a business, 
they indicate structural defects. They are of common 
occurrence in electrical stores and are dangerous because 
they so easily escape notice. At inventory time the 
dealer is mystified at the poor showing. He decides that 
he must have made more money than that from the 
volume of business done, so he forgets it and goes 
blithely on as before. All the while leaks are under- 
mining his profits. A forgotten charge here, a discount 
overlooked there, a bad purchase elsewhere, are only a 
few of the leaks which so easily increase in volume and 
number. No matter how good business is, no dealer can 
afford to overlook this matter. If leaks are present they 
can be found. If ordinary watchfulness does not dis- 
close them a study of the store books will. Get after 
them early and stay on the job. Such studies will go 
a long ways toward building up good profits. 





Adopting the New Code Provisions 


HE new and greatly improved 1923 National Elec- 
tric Code has now been formulated and will be issued 
probably during the coming summer. The new Code 
contains many progressive ideas and should receive the 
complete and immediate support of all local inspectors, 
representing both municipal and insurance authorities. 
If every local inspector would follow the Code, instead 
of putting in his own additional restrictions there is no 
doubt but that the situation would be better than it is. 
The next few months will constitute a period when 
the local inspectors are changing over from the old rules 
relating to branch circuits, fused or solid neutrals and 
branch fuses, to the new and better rules in the new 
Code. 


Some inspectors accepted the improvements without 
even waiting for the March meeting of the Electric:| 
Committee. Others did so after the March meeting. 
Others may wait until the new Code is printed. 

And probably there will be others, like the man in 
Worcester, Mass., who still sticks to the 6-ampere fuse 
of years ago and does not even allow 10 amp. These 
others will perhaps continue to go by the 1920 Code 
rules even after the Code Committee itself has aban- 
doned them. 

Every electrical man, it seems to us, should get be- 
hind a movement reccemmending that all local inspectors 
adopt the new rules as rapidly as possible. Local in- 
spectors should look forward to adopting the new Code 
just as soon as it is printed, and since they know pretty 
well what the changes have been, they should begin at 
once encouraging installations to be made under their 
supervision and special permission according to the new 
rules, so that when they formally and completely adopt 
the new regulations on the printing of the new Code 


they and their inspecting force will know how to handle 
the new provisions. 


~—_ 





“Show Them!” 


HE THING which is going to give the electrical 
industry its place in the sun is “showing the goods.” 
When Mrs. Consumer buys—say an electric washer, 
it is a sure bet that some dealer proved to her it was 
worth having. The merits were there but she had to be 
shown. This idea holds for the whole line of electrical 
specialties. 

Right here, then, is the real job in the distribution of 
electrical merchandise. The consumer must first be 
shown that the goods will contribute substantially to the 
comfort and convenience of herself and her family. 

Millions of people are “waiting to be shown.” They 
represent a potential trade worth millions every year. 
Who is going to get it? The department stores are 
already after it. So are the furniture stores. Hard- 
ware dealers are eagerly considering its possibilities. 

The logical place for the sale of electrical merchandise 
is the electrical store. To get this business the efforts 
now being made in that direction by electrical manu- 
facturers, jobbers and retailers, must be concentrated 
into a definite “show them” campaign. More graphically 
than ever should we show the consumer the need of 
better wiring in the modern home, the advantages and 
the beauties of high grade fixtures, how electrical labor- 
saving devices solve the exasperating servant problem. 
and so on through the list. Lastly, we should show the 
consumer that we have the goods, with all that implies 
in the way of better merchandising. 

The “Show Them” idea, if consistently carried out, 


will bring every branch of the electrical industry into 
its own. 
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“A Kindly Friend 
—An Honorable Competitor” 


“6 KINDLY friend, an honorable competitor, a cour- 

teous gentleman.” Thus read an advertisement 
recently run by the electrical contractor-dealers of 
Springfield, Mass., which announced that their stores 
would be closed during the funeral of P. C. Fitzpatrick, 
a brother contractor-dealer. 

The Springfield Daily Union in commenting editorially 
on this action of the local contractor-dealers, declared: 
“It was because he had the reputation among his associ- 
ates of standing foursquare and of applying in a prac- 
tical way a sterling code of ethics to all his business 
relations, that this tribute was paid him.” 

Here is something worth thinking about. The elec- 
trical business is new. Conditions are much unsettled 
because perhaps of inexperience and lack of sound busi- 
ness methods. Bids are sometimes figured so low as 
to leave no profit for anyone. Contracts are taken at 
ruinous prices to prevent rival contractors getting them. 
At times reckless competition cuts merchandise profits 
to the bone. What the trade needs especially is more 
knowledge of costs and more poise in meeting “com- 
petition.” The dealer who knows his costs will figure 


sanely and for a living profit. Sound business thinking 
inspires mutual respect and a friendly live-and-let-live 
policy that will benefit electrical men and assure the 
public better service. 





Why a “June Bride” Window? 


HERE are those who ask—“Why all this concern 

about the ‘June bride’ trade, about electrical gifts 
for the June bride? After all, the number of June 
brides is actually only an infinitesimal proportion of the 
population!” 

But selling gifts for brides isn’t the sole idea of the 
thing, by any means. The June bride merely helps us 
to set the stage for selling electrical devices for many 
other purposes as well. And what an attractive setting 
she makes! Under her dainty fingers, surrounded by a 
glory of orange blossoms, white satin and veiling—even 
electrical appliances assume for more than a moment 
the appearance of all that is most charming and most 
desirable. They become, by association, the ideal gift 
not only for the bride, but for anyone. 

Except for Christmas, the June bride provides oppor- 
tunity for the most picturesque window displays of the 
year. 





gone. 


The locksmith understood the 


yourself with this safe expert or with 


Shall We Charge the Value of 
the Service? A Question 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising : 


The vault of a village bank refused 
to open one morning. They sent to 
the city for a safe expert. He came 


value of his experience and his services. 
The motor mechanic failed to appreciate 
that the tourist would gladly pay $2 
to benefit by the equipment, the experi- 
ence and the help which he provided. 
Think it over! Do you habitually rate 


the country town mechanic? 

Hereafter charge—not exorbitantly— 
but the full reasonable value of the 
services which you render. 


J. E. BAYARD. 
Montclair, N. J. 











with his satchel full of tools and fussed 
around for fifteen minutes and the 
heavy door swung out. “How much?”, 
they asked. The answer was, “Services 
$100 and expenses $4.17.” 

The county cashier was horrified. The 
job had only consumed a quarter hour 
and the man would be back in the city 
before noon. It was an outrage but || 
what could they do? “Here,” they said, | 
“Make out an itemized bill and I sup- 
pose we’ll have to pay it.” And this 
is the way the expert safe opener en- |, 
tered it down: To opening safe— | 








Expenses..... S 4:57 
Fixing lock... 5.00 
Knowing how. 95.00 

$104.17 


A party of five in a Hudson speedster, 
touring upstate, pulled into a small | 
town garage with a cotter pin lost out 
of the brake rod connection. It was a | 
good garage and well equipped. Two 
men brought out a master car jack, || 
lifted up the whole rear end, rolled un- || 
derneath on a little truck and fixed it. | 


The ° eae We were a low-brow gang. The jane I loveis spoken of 
a Pe minutes and As my ELECTRAGETTE.” 
Whi ; vicina P os; : .,,. Just then a young ELECTRACLERK 
hich one was right—the safe Then said the scholars in our midst: ELECTRACARELESSLY 
pener or the garage man? The vault “If we entwine each term Let something go upon his toe. 


had to be opened, an expert had to be 
secured to show them how, and it was 
worth the money. The car was crip- 
Pled. Four people were in peril on a 
steep hill when the foot brake failed. 
t was worth a lot to be able to roll into 
4 good shop at the next town and come 





cut with the trouble cured, the worry | , aes 


Electracourting Culture 


A recently opened electric shop in Montyomery, Alv., 
under the name of ‘* Mosley’s Electrahode.” 
the word and says it means 
ought to know.—News Item 


It seems that in our chosen line 
We have advanced so fast 

That our profesh got rude and fresh 
And savants stood aghast 

To hear our wiremen and our clerks 
Defile their speech with slang. 

We had, alas, no trace of class; 


Our people speak with roots of Greek 
We'll make our culture firm.” 


Last night I went to buy a fuse 
In Jim McDougal’s store. 

‘“‘How’s business, Jim?” I said to him, 
And Jim replied: ‘‘No more 








Electroversed by C. L. Funnell 


has started business 
r. Mosley admits coinin: 
Mosley 


“electrival store and shop.’ Mr 


Do cultured folks refer to biz, 
We do, in modern code 
ELECTRAGY,”’ says Jim to me, 
“In this ELECTRABODE.”’ 


‘Well, how’s the wife?” I then inquired. 
“She’s fine. But don’t forget: 


“ELECTRAHELL!”’ said he. 


And thus ELECTRACULTURE 
spreads 
Through all the words we speak, 
And to exist, each "LECTRAGIST 
Must know ELECTRAGREEK. 
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Sell the Kitchen Ventilator 
Now, Before Summer’s 


Heat Comes 


Just the elimination of cooking 
odors from the living rooms of the 
house, is enough of a reason for most 
housekeepers to want electrically op- 
erated ventilators in their kitchens. 

Where no smell of cooking can 
work its way out into the other 
rooms, the announcement of boiling 
cabbaye does not greet the guest at 
the front door. Cauliflower may be 
cooking cheerily, and nobody beyond 
the kitchen know it. A ham may be 
boiled, baked or fried, and still be 
a surprise to the family when it 
comes upon the’ table. 

Onions in the pan, buckwheat 
cakes on the griddle—it makes no 
difference. Fish may be fried, chops 
may grill over the coals, and smoke 
may rise in strong, pungent clouds. 
3ut the ventilating fan gathers it 
all in and blows it all outdoors. The 
air from the house flows to the 
kitchen because of the slight exhaust 
pressure created by the ventilator. 
The kitchen air can never work its 
Way against this pressure into the 
rest of the house. 


For the Comfort of the Family and 
Preservation of Furniture 


But there are three other impor- 
tant considerations in this matter 
of kitchen ventilation. First, it pro- 
duces better working conditions to 
the cook through improved ventila- 
tion and less heat in the summer. 
Second, there is a real saving in 
decorations, hangings and furniture 
throughout the house by eliminating 
the fumes, smoke and soot which 
inevitably work their way in and 
gradually deposit a film of grease on 
everything. 

And finally, on a hot and sultry 
night, when sleep is difficult, all the 
doors and windows on the lower floor 
can be closed, and all the windows 
upstairs opened —and the kitchen 
ventilator wil! set a strong current 
of fresh air flowing through the bed- 
rooms toward the kitchen, to the all- 
night relief of the sleepers. Such a 
plan saves the expense of having two 
or three fans upstairs. 








The Dealer Who Makes Money 
Is the Man Who Capitalizes | 
New Developments of the | 
Electrical Art in Terms of | 
Consumer Sales | 

} 











More Than a “ Hair Dryer ” 


The hair dryer, because it has a 
hundred uses other than just that 
of fluffing milady’s locks, has been 
graduated into a wider sphere of 
service, according to the P. A. Geier 
Company of Cleveland. Its dryer, 
accordingly, is now called the ‘Royal 
Electric Dryer,” rather than simply 
a hair dryer, for it is to be sold as 
a general household utility. 

Housewives and other users of the 
dryer have found it handy for many 
different purposes. The mother 
turns to it to dry the children’s 
muddy shoes, or to remove the least 
suggestion of dampness from a 
freshly ironed frock which her little 
daughter must don at once. Was 
the hair tonic spilled on the dresser 
scarf, or the jam pot upset at break- 
fast? A damp cloth and the warm 
breeze from the dryer will save the 
labor of laundering the stained linen. 
The same blast of air removes the 
moth-ball taint from garments which 
have been packed away, and banishes 
any suggestion of gasoline odor from 
the suit or dress from which a spot 
has been cleaned. It also warms the 
baby’s bed, 
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Jackie’s shoes wet, coming home from 
school? The hair dryer, with its warm 
blast of air, will make them safe to wear 
again in fifteen minutes, 








New ways in which it may be 
employed are discovered daily, so 
that the term “hair dryer” no longer 
gives an adequate idea of its wider 
usefulness. 


Radio for Mother’s Day 


Isn’t a radio outfit “something that 
would cheer mother’s heart?” A 
movement is under way to have such 
gifts on Mother’s Day in June in- 
stead of limiting them to carnations. 

As dealers probably are aware 
Mother’s Day has been largely mo- 
nopolize by florists and the prices of 
carnations has become far too high 
at that time. The Greater Chicago 
Federation, an organization com- 
posed of most of the business men’s 
associations, commercial clubs and 
civic improvement societies of that 
city has taken action toward having 
the observance of the days less com- 
mercial. 

A resolution was passed providing 
that the Federation petition Con- 
gress to create an official Mother’s 
Day on the third Sunday in June 
when flowers are plentiful, through 
presidential proclamation and _ that 
no designated flower or gift be made. 

In an editorial in the Northwest 
Side Bulletin, Tomaz F. Deuther, 
secretary of the Greater Chicago 
Federation, said: “It would be far 
better that on that day we 
remember our mothers’ through 
some other token than a flower, some- 
thing more in the nature of a real 
gift which will be lasting and at 
the same time useful. . . . Flowers, 
any kind, can accompany the gift.” 








The Radio Apartment House 
for Electrical Convenience 


In the land where electrical heat- 
ing is coming to be demanded by 
apartment house tenants and where, 
it is said, even the stars are ele*- 
trically operated, a new wrinkle 
in electrically equipped apartment 
houses is becoming popular. The 
Spring Apartment Hotel of Seattle, 
Wash., eleven stories in height and 
with 117 two- and three-room apart- 
ments, is equipped with all modern 
electrical conveniences, including 
electric ranges, and in addition ad- 
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Over 150,000 ft. of copper wire and 50,000 
lb. of conduit were used in wiring the build- 
ing. There have been 239 meters installed 
and the main line circuit breaker is of 4,000 
amp. capacity. Each apartment is fur- 
nished with a special outlet for attaching 
the iron in the kitchen, as well as twin out- 
let for other equipment, one twin outlet in 
the dining room, and a twin outlet in the 
dressing room, thus making over 800 outlets 
in the building. 





vertises a radio receiving set and 
loud speaker in each apartment. 

This apartment house is the first 
of its size to be so completely out- 
fitted in the Northwest, but the ex- 
ample is being followed elsewhere 
throughout the West in the more ex- 
pensive apartment houses. 





“Radio Golf”’—A New Game 
for Your Customers 

Over 3,576 miles per hour is the 
distance covered by radio by Robert 
H. Anthony, 18 Cleveland Road, 
Needham, Mass. This speed was 
maintained not long ago, over 
a period of six hours and twenty 
minutes. Among the cities visited 


(by radio) were San Francisco and 
Long Beach, Calif., Roswell, N. M., 
Colorado Springs, Dallas and Fort 
Worth, Texas, and Havana, Cuba, not 
to mention such nearby communities 
as Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Atlanta, Birmingham, etc. 

The broadcasting of all these cities 
and many more, totaling 45 in all, 
was received during 14 hours and 20 
minutes operating time (see table). 
The total number of miles covered 
during this time was 39,345, which 
establishes Mr. Anthony’s claim to a 
radio golfist of high rank. 


Adding Up the Score 


Higher radio golf cards may have 
been turned in, but it is believed this 
is a record considering the time of 
play. “Radio Golf” is a new game in- 
vented by Frank Jones of Tuinucu, 
Cuba. It is a gentleman’s game. 
Everyone keeps his own score. A 
record is kept of the broadcasting 
stations heard. A broadcasting sta- 
tion can only be computed once. The 
mileage between the broadcasting 
station and the radio receiving set is 
computed from the map and the va- 
rious distances added up. 

Mr. Anthony is New England 
manager for R. Thomas Sons Com- 
pany, manufacturers of electric 
porcelains. The equipment with 
which he made this phenomenal rec- 
ord was a standard Amrad radio- 
frequency receiver 3,500 employing 
one stage of radio-frequency and two 
stages of audio-frequency amplifica- 
tion. San Francisco was _ heard 
clearly through a loud speaking horn. 

Listed below is Mr. Anthony’s 
score card. 





Sunday—3 Hrs. Play Monday~-5 Hrs. Play Saturday—6 Hrs. 20 Min. Play 
Miles Miles Miles 
WAAK —Milwaukee 920 WJZ —Newark....... 201 WEAF —New York City 201 
WIP -Philadelphia.. 290 KYW —Chicago. . 892 WGM Atlanta 978 
WOC —Davenport, Ia... 1,035 WHI —Morgantown.. 544 WIP Philadelphia.. 290 
WGY —NSchenectady.. 87 WJAX—Cleveland.. 575. KDKA —Pittsburgh 489 
WRR —Dallas..... 1610 WGY —Schenectady... . 87 WFI —Philadelphia 290 
WDAC —Springfield, Ill.. 1,006 WWJ —Detroit.... 633 PWX Havana 1,571 
WHK —Cleveland...... 575 CFCF —Montreal. 259° WAAK —Milwaukee 920 
WHB —Kansas City, WBZ Springfield, KSD St. Louis 1,064 
Mo... 1,294 Mass.. 66 WRR Dallas 1,610 
WQAA —Parkersburg,Pa. 317 KSD St. Louis.. 1,092) WKM —Memphis 1,179 
WJZ ~Newark.. 201 WOO —Philadelphia.. 290 WPA Ft. Worth, Tex. 1,639 
WHD —Morgantown, wy J Los Angeles..... 2,712 WDAC —Chieago 892 
W.. Va: 544 Localstations... 10 KHD Colorado Sprgs. 1,869 
WAH —Eldorado, Kans. 1,438 7.361 W MAF —So. Dartmouth 64 

Local stations 15 ™  KNI toswell, 
"9.332 N. Mex 1,984 

KSS Long Beach, 
Calif 2,703 
WSB Atlanta 978 
KDN San Francisco 2,818 

WSY sirmingham, 

Ala 1,093 
Local stations 20 
GRAND TOTAL—39,345 miles in 14 Hrs.-20 Mins 22,652 
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Electric Heat for Tailor’s 
Steam Pressing Machine 


Electric heating in connection 
with steam clothes-pressers has been 
found successful, according to R. J. 
Patterson of Watertown, Mass., who 
has adapted Hotvent heaters for the 
purpose, as shown in the picture. 

“We make an entirely new connec- 
tion to the boiler,’’ explains Mr. Pat- 
terson. “That is, we have two pipes 
going from the heater to the boiler,’ 
one for steam and the other for 
water. The branch pipe nearest the 
heater circulates the water and the 
pipe above this goes directly to the 
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An electric heater supplying a tailor’s 
steam pressing machine. The 7-kw. heater 


consumes 500 to 1,000 kw-hr. per month, 
depending on the amount of pressing done. 





steam chamber. We find it advisable 
to have valve in the branch for 
circulating the water. This valve is 
left open while steam being 
raised, and then that 
only the water going through the 
heater is actually evaporated. Thus, 
the whole body of water in the boiler 
is not kept at the steaming tem- 
perature.” 

The amount of electricity used de- 
pends on the amount of pressing 
done, of course, and varies from 500 
kw.-hr. to 1,000 kw.-hr. per month 
in the average repair shop, for which 
a 7 kw. heater is about right. 

There are many good places 
tailor shops where landlords object 
to gas or oil installations. Hence 
with electric heating more desirable 
locations are available. 
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Educational Lectures for 
Families—25 at a Time 


Several innovations in the mer- 
chandising of electrical supplies and 
appliances are planned for the new 
store of the Buffalo General Electric 
Company just opened at 3084 Main 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. This store is 
connected with the electric company’s 
substation No. 16 recently built to 
supply the residents of the north end 
of the city with electrical current. 
The substation sits well back from 
the street, with the store—which is 
a one-story addition—facing the 
street. 

A domestic-science demonstrator 
will be stationed at the new store to 
teach the women of the neighbor- 
hood the value of using electricity 
for cooking, cleaning, heating single 
rooms, and other uses. 

The entire district has been 
divided into zones containing about 
twenty-five families each and the 
women of the district will be invited, 
zone by zone, to attend lectures and 
demonstrations at the electric store. 
Invitations will be made by mail 
with follow up by telephone. By 
limiting the number of invitations 
to approximately twenty-five for any 
one day, the company expects to be 
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Ideas for the Man Who Sells 








Plans, Schemes and Methods 
Gathered from 
Successful Selling Experience 
to Increase the Sale of 
Electrical Appliances 








able to do more intensive work and 
to avoid the confusion that would 
result from a general invitation to 
the entire neighborhood. The num- 
ber attending any one lecture will 
be so limited that the instructor will 
be able to give personal attention to 
each “student.” 

In itself, the location of this elec- 
trical appliance branch of the Buf- 
falo General Electric Company in 
an outlying section of the city is an 
innovation. The company has a com- 
plete appliance showroom in_ its 
downtown office building, but for 
some time has felt the need for do- 
ing more intensive work in residen- 
tial sections. If the idea works out 
well in practice, it is quite possible 
that stores will be opened in connec- 
tion with other substations about the 
city. 





New Vacuum Cleaners for 
Old Vacuum-Cleaner Users 


The salesman who crosses a 
housewife off his prospect list be- 
cause he finds that she already has 
an electric cleaner may be overlook- 








This showroom is a part of Substation No. 
16 of the Buffalo General Electric Company, 
and is located five miles from the downtown 
office building of the company. It serves a 
district of 10,000 people, saving them time 
and expense in purchasing electrical equip- 


ment. It will also be a constant reminder 








to the people of the neighborhood of the 
desirability of electrical appliances in 
everyday household work. 

Ornamental portable electric lamps are 
an important feature of the store’s display, 
there being shown a great variety of de- 
signs and shades. 












ing the fact that her machine is five 
or six years old and should be re- 
placed with a new one. 

So much progress has _ been 
made in vacuum cleaner design and 
quality in the last five years that 
the average cleaner of the 1918 
vintage is even more out of date 
than a five-year-old auto. More- 
over, most vacuum cleaners which 
are that old are not now 50 per 
cent efficient. The housewife does 
not know whether the suction fan 
of her cleaner revolves 4,000 times 
or 10,000 times per minute, but she 
does know that the machine has lost 
its original “pep” and effectiveness. 

“It ought to be easier to sell a 
new cleaner to a woman owning 
any cleaner over four years old than 
a new automobile to a man who has 
had one that long,” says a well-known 
salesman. 

“Try it and see your sales in- 
crease,” he advises his sales force. 
“When a vacuum cleaner has been 
used five years and has saved a 
woman in that time 760 hours of 
hard labor, besides doing the work 
infinitely better than she could have 
done it with a broom, she need have 
no regret about changing to a new, 
better machine. 

“There is more joy for a woman 
in replacing a 1916 model vacuum 
cleaner with a new, improved ma- 
chine than for a man who changes 
a four-year-old Ford for a new 
Cadillac. There is that much dif- 
ference in the machines.” 





When They’re Thinking 
of Diplomas 


Along in June when almost every 
family is thinking about the gradu- 
ations from the grammar and high 
schools make several rolls that look 
like diplomas, tie them with a rib- 
bon and put them into the window 
with a display of washing machines. 
The sign should read: 





At the Head of the Class 


The takes highest honors. 
No more studying how to keep 
the family washing out of the 
way. Come in and see it work. 
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Full Directions Assure Prompt Handling of Jobber’s 
Salesman’s Mail 








PG letter No 








Sent to 


Previous Letter No. 

















SALESMAN’S MAIL | 





If our Salesman has GONE and left a 
forwarding address 


PLEASE FORWARD 
Hf he has left no forwarding address 


PLEASE RETURN TO 
Che Post-Glover Electric Zo. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 











THIS ENVELOPE CONTAINS MATTER OF UT- 
MOST IMPORTANCE AND SHOULD NOT BE 
OELAYED. IF STAMPS ARE WECESSARY 
PLEASE SUPPLY ANO COLLECT FROM US. 














lst Class Mail 











One reason why the salesman’s mail of 
the Post-Glover Electric Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, “gets there,’ is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. The plan of 
numbering each envelope enables the sales- 
man to tell whether or not all the letters 
from “the house” are reaching him. Also 


it has time-saving features which may mean 
much to the salesman in the midst of a 
busy season. The explicit forwarding 
directions with the statement as to the 
importance of the letter should be of value 
also in getting action at the various 
delivery points. 





Let a Kewpie Help Sell Radio 


The Smart Set Shop, which sells 
radio and electrical supplies in New 
York City, recently put very human 
as well as absorbing interest into one 
of its window displays, which caught 
the crowd. 

Radio supplies were the goods 
featured. The high light of the dis- 
play was a typical Kewpie doll of 
child size. This doll was attired in a 
pretty carnival costume in bright 
spring colors and wore a radio head 
set. The Kewpie was so placed that 
its lovable, cherubic glance was in 
the direction of a handsome radio 
frequency receiving set which stood 
near, 





Give Your Rotary Club an 
Electric Luncheon 


The Quebec Rotary Club partic- 
ipated in a most unusual luncheon 
recently, at one of its regular meet- 
ings. Members of the club were the 
guests of the Mechanics Supply 
Company, Quebec, at an electrically 
cooked luncheon which was served in 
one of the company’s large show- 
rooms, decorated and fitted up for 
the occasion. 

All the food was cooked on an elec- 
tric range in view of those present, 
two trained dietitians doing the cook- 
ing, and Mrs. W. H. Wiggs, wife of 
the president of the Mechanics 
Supply Company, superintending the 
Service. 

Mr. Wiggs, in his address of wel- 


come, said that he hoped the lunch- 
eon would give the Rotarians an 
idea of the possibilities of electric 
service in their homes, particularly 
the newer possibilities of electric 
cookery. 





Reach the Baseball Fans 


Do you take advantage of the 
selling opportunities in the huge 
crowds that gather for baseball or 
football in your community? In the 
last football season, several football 


games of unusual interest were 
staged in Amarillo, Texas. On each 
occasion, the City Light & Water 
Company has printed programmes 
which carried on them lamp adver- 
tisements. Then, when several thou- 
sand people gathered for the cham- 
pionship game, these programmes 
were handed out. And just before 
the game was called, a car loaded 
with the company’s salesmen and 
horns bearing advertisements was 
driven around the stadium. The 
salesmen threw the horns into the 
crowd. “This was one of the big- 
gest stunts we ever pulled,” writes 
the company, “and after the game, 
people flocked to our store thanking 
us and complimenting us on being 
live wires.” 





Call Your Next Booth a 
*“Wife-Saving Station” 
Instead of calling your next booth 
at the county fair or building show 
merely the “electrical booth,” why 
not give it a snappy title that will 
mean something and attract atten- 
tion—like ‘“Wife-Saving Station,” 
for example? This was the strikingly 
apt name which the Hartman Elec- 
tric Construction Company of Scran- 
ton, Pa., gave to its booth at the re- 
cent Home Beautiful Show in the 
Scranton Armory. The name struck 
one local newspaper as being so good, 
that it printed a half-column story 
on the electric booth alone. 





Honolulu Brides, Too, Like Electrical Gifts 
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Brides are brides the world over, but it is 
striking proof of the value of the “June 
bride electrical gift” idea that the Teves & 
Joaquin Company in far-away Honolulu 
thought it worth while to put on this attrac- 
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tive gift window last May. Electrica! 
things make quite the most modern and 
welcome gifts for a bride. June is the ac- 


cepted month of weddings; therefore May 
is the time to play up your gift suggestio 
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Letting the Women Decide 
Which “Home Electric” 
to Build 


A live-wire electrical store is the 
Hunter Brothers Electric Company 
of Fayetteville, N. C. 

This company is planning to build 
and open for exhibition a model Elec- 
trical Home, and to arouse popular 
interest in the project even before 
the house was built, it hit upon this 
original idea: In its windows, were 
placed plans and pictures of a half- 
dozen model Electrical Homes. To the 
woman sending in the best reasons 
why the company should build her 
favorite of these houses, it awarded 
an electric fireless cooker. This ideal 
home was immediately to be built, as 
far as practicable, as a “Model Elec- 
trical Home.” 

But here is the way the company 
advertised its plan, in a three-quarter 
page newspaper announcement: 

“We are going to build an ideal 
‘home electric’ on our property next 
to Mr. John DeVanes, Haymount. 
We want you to help us make this 
house ideal in every way. To this 
end we are placing in our windows 
plans and pictures of a half-dozen 
good electric homes. To the lady 
giving us the best reasons why we 
should: build her favorite of these 
houses, we will give, free, a $45 auto- 
matic electric fireless cooker. 


Put Wiring Plans from “Electrical 
Merchandising” in Show Window 


“See our window at your earliest 
convenience. Select the house that 
best suits you. Tell us why we should 
build your favorite, and anything 
else about the house that would make 
it more desirable, more convenient 
and of more general appeal. To the 
lady giving the best suggestions, we 
will award the fireless cooker, and 
will immediately begin to build her 
ideal house as far as_ practicable. 
When finished, this house will be 
opened to the public and shown by 
a competent demonstrator. It will 
then be sold as a model modern home 
electric.” 

Incidentally, any electric company 
desiring to try the same plan in its 
own community will find the wiring 
plans ard pictures published in re- 





Exhibiting the “Electric 





Ideas and Methods Successfully | 
Used in Showing ‘the Public | 
the Conveniences of Complete | 

Electrical Installations | 














cent issues of Electrical Merchandis- 
ing well suited for the purpose of 
displaying in its windows. 





To Select the Appliances 


A new method for selecting the 
electrical appliances was tried by the 
electrical interests of E] Paso, Texas, 
in exhibiting their Home Electric. 
Instead of being drawn by lot, the 
appliances were selected by the ap- 
pliance committee from the stocks of 
the electrical dealers and jobbers of 
the city, a few appliances being taken 
from the stock of each concern. 

In exhibiting the larger equipment, 
such as clothes washers, dishwashers, 
and so on, the time of display was 
divided up, and each concern hand- 
ling this equipment had the privilege 
of exhibiting its particular make for 
a stipulated period. The cost of 
transportation and installation was 
borne by each exhibitor. 


al Home” 








What Visitors Like Most 


Compilations of questionnaires at 
Cleveland’s Home Electric exhibits, 
in which visitors were asked to 
check the electrical feature of the 
Home which pleased them most, 
shows that: 

34.1 per cent, chose convenience 
outlets. 

31.2 per cent, the range. 

21.1 per cent, lighting effects. 

13.8 per cent, “elexits.” 

7.9 per cent, the illuminated house 
number. 

10 per cent, the automatic door 
switch. 

6.1 per cent, the tumbler switches. 

In marking preference for prizes, 
the range again led the list, with the 
electric dishwasher second and the 
clothes washer third. 





To Locate the Home 


So that everyone would know just 
where the Home Electric was and 
how to reach it, the Home Electric 
promoters in Vancouver, B. C., ran 
small maps in their newspaper ad- 
vertising. 





Electrical Labor-Savers Are 


Easily Demonstrated in This 


«¢Klectric Home” Within a Store 











No, this isn’t the living room of a real 
home, but is merely one of the display 
rooms where the Iowa State Electric Com- 
pany of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, displays in 
a home setting not only its lighting fixtures 


but household appliances as well. Here, 
in a living room, bedroom, dining room 
and kitchen, appliances are demonstrated 





under actual home conditions. Occasion 
ally, small groups of women are: invited 
from the local women’s clubs, for an elec: 
trically prepared luncheon or tea. “ 
rooms are simply furnished, but succes: 
fully suggest the home atmosphere, vee 
the company is finding it a most effectivé 
method of demonstrating appliances. 
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Two Corners Where Women Visitors Lingered—in the Seattle Home Electric 











New building ideas, new kinks in housefur- 
nishing, often are incorporated in a Home 
Electric exhibit, none of which need neces- 
sarily do any harm to the electrical end of 
the exhibit nor detract from its interest. On 
the contrary, these new ideas are the things 
women talk about, when they tell their 


friends ‘‘not to miss seeing the Home Elec- 
tric.”” For example, in the kitchen above, 
there was a unique closet which held both 
the ironing board and shelves to store the 
breakfast dishes, and the broad door of 
which could be pulled down and used as a 
breakfast table, if necessary. In the other 











picture the wired tea wagon, radio set. 
electric clock and electric fireplace logs 
made another point of interest. The pic- 
tures are from the Home Electric exhibit 


of Seattle, Wash. Incidentally, a number 
of new Home Electric exhibits are being 
planned this year in the far Northwest. 





“Better Homes” Week in June Offers New 
Opportunity to Electrical Dealers 


National Better Homes Week is to 
be observed from June 4 to June 10, 
and offers an opportunity to mer- 
chandisers of everything that goes 
into the building, equipping and fur- 
nishing of the home to participate 
in this great national movement for 
“Better American Homes.”  Par- 
ticularly to electrical dealers does it 
afford a chance to show the public 
the part that electricity can play in 
creating happiness in the home— 
for the movement is very similar to 
the Home Electric exhibits which 
have been held for three years, only 
broader in its scope. 


961 Exhibits Last Year 


Better Homes Week will be ob- 
Served in more than a_ thousand 
cities—in all probability. Last Oc- 
tober, it was observed in 961 com- 
munities, through the organized 
efforts of women’s clubs, civic organ- 
ations, newspapers and_ business 
associations. Demonstrations of 
mode! homes, both as to construc- 
tion, heating, lighting, plumbing and 
electrical equipment, were held in 
Many of these communities. In 
Many cities, the newspapers, in addi- 
tion to printing the local news of 
these demonstrations, published spe- 
Clal editions or supplements in which 


they covered the fieid of homemak- 
ing with illustrated articles and gave 
an opportunity for local merchants 
to take immediate advantage of the 
interest aroused. 

President Harding has given his 
endorsement of this year’s campaign 
in the following words: “I know of 
no matter so intimately connected 
with the life of our people to which 
we can give greater devotion and 
service for fundamental improve- 
ment than the upbuilding not only 
of. individual home ownership but 
the actual improvement of our 
homes. 

“Not only is there the primary 
consideration of advanced material 
comfort, but the soundness of our 
social system and the stability of our 
country are greatly enhanced by the 
development of love for a home and 
the erection of a home that can be 
loved.” 


Builders Enthusiastic 


Much of the enthusiasm for the 
campaign this year grows directly 
out of the success in the 961 com- 
munities which staged demonstra- 
tions last October. Last year, the 
first prize was awarded to the New 
Haven Better Homes Committee. 
During the week, about 10,000 


persons visited the two model houses. 
The cost of this demonstration was 
less than $500. 

At Spokane, whose three model 
houses received the second prize, 
they made a real western job of it. 
Colleges, schools, women’s clubs, 
commercial clubs and newspapers 
entered into it with all their re- 
sources. 


One “Better Home” Was Exhibited 
at Cost of $17 


In the prize-winning town of 
Hamilton, Ohio, the demonstration 
was visited by 90 per cent of the 
population. At Turlock, they did a 
remarkable job with a model house 
at a cost of $17. 

Secretaries of local chambers of 
commerce can put business men who 
are interested, in touch with the local 
chairmen of committees. Full in- 
formation as to ways and means of 
newspaper and dealer co-operation 
can be obtained through the Ameri- 
can Homes Bureau, 53 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 

This Bureau has prepared a spe- 
cial programme of newspaper and 
advertising co-operation, and would 
be glad to take up with dealers the 
matter of supplying this service for 
the use of newspapers in their com- 
munities. 

Find out now if the movement has 
started in your town. If it hasn’t 
start it vourself! 
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“Explain Appliances Thor. 
oughly,” Is Mrs. Howe’s 


Key to Success 


Women can own and successfully 
run gift shops, candy stores and mil- 
linery establishments, yes—but can 
a woman become a successful elec- 
trical contractor-dealer? Ask that 
question of Mrs. Bertha P. Howe, 
proprietor of the Howe Electric 
Shop of Philadelphia, and she will 
simply smile, and ask, “Why not?” 

For Mrs. Howe herself laid the 
foundations for the business of the 
Howe Electric Shop, and that busi- 
ness has been growing steadily now 


for several years. She is one of 
Philadelphia’s successful business 
women. 


“More than that,” she says, “given 
a good business sense and the re- 
quisite knowledge of electricity, I 
believe a woman has one more ad- 
vantage over a man, in the electrical 
business. She has the woman’s slant 
on things. Or rather, the house- 
keeper’s slant. She knows the house- 
keeper’s business from actual ex- 
perience, as a man could never learn 
it from observation. 

“She knows, too, the things a 
woman wants to have explained to 
her, when she wants to buy a toaster 


The Appliance Saleswoman 








An ‘‘Idea Exchange’’ 


Women Who Sell 
Labor-Saving Appliances 
for the Home 

















or a washing machine. A man will 
either not explain things at all, or 
will give a lot of information about 
the device which the woman feels is 
inessential. But a woman, in de- 
monstrating an electrical appliance 
to another woman, is more likely to 
know what to say and what to leave 
out. 


Make Sure Customer Knows How 
to Use Device 


“I believe I spend much more time 
in explaining every electrical device 
I sell, than do most electrical dealers. 
I dislike letting a single thing, even 
a toaster, go out of the shop without 
making absolutely sure that the pur- 
chaser knows how to use it. For 
example, when a woman comes in 
and buys an electric iron without 
asking any questions about its use, 
most dealers assume that she knows 
all about it. Instead, I volunteer a 
few helpful suggestions about its 
care, the right way to ‘plug in,’ and 
how to use it most economically. 
Occasionally, this little talk results 
in the installation of a special switch 
and pilot light arrangement. 


Mrs. Howe's electric shop is a place of attractive tables 





neat, 


rather than of formidable shelves laden with merchandise. 
Informality is its keynote. 


And it is always spotlessly 


Mrs. Howe's office can be seen in the rear. 
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One of the most effective approaches toward 
making “electrified furniture’ an accom- 
plished fact, will be the wiring of tea 
wagons, believes Ralph Neumuller, chair- 
man of the N. E. L. A. committee on Elec- 
trified Furniture. With existing tea wagons 
wired in thousands of homes, it will be an 
easy step to get the dining-room tables, 
sideboards, bureaus, dressing tables and 
other articles of furniture electrified. Mr. 
Neumuller is urging central-station sales 
managers to call together contractors in 
their communities, and get estimates on 
which to base a uniform introductory price 
for the wiring of any tea-wagon which a 
customer wants “electrified.” The cost, 
and the type of construction to be used, will 
of course in each case depend upon the 
wiring practices sanctioned in the locality. 





“That is why I am a firm believer 
in demonstrations in the home, too. 
I believe they more than pay for the 
time and trouble.” 

Mrs. Howe’s housewiring and re- 
pair departments have also been suc- 
cessful, and at least three men are 
kept constantly employed, although 
Mrs. Howe herself makes personal 
inspections and recommendations for 
every job. Asa result of her efforts, 
many of the old mansions in the 
Germantown section of Philadelphia, 
where her store is located, have been 
completely electrified. 

She received her first training and 
knowledge of electricity with the 
Philadelphia Electric Company. 





The Housewife and the 


Electric Fan 


The average housewife thinks of 
the electric fan only as something 
whirling above the door of hot res- 
taurants or perhaps some crowded 
pavilion at a summer resort. Unless 
she lives in a tiny sweltering apart- 
ment with a heat-parched baby to 
soothe, or has many up-to-date and 
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original ideas, it may not occur to 
her to invest in an electric fan. 

It is up to the dealer to tell her. 
There are two ways to do this—in 
a letter or circular or by the window 
display. In either case the dealer 
must enumerate the many conve- 
niences of the electric fan that she 
has not thought of. A fan displayed 
in a window with a rather large card 
may list these and many more: 

Dry your laundry when in a hurry. 

Air the gasoline from your clothes. 

Dry the paint in any room or on 
newly decorated furniture. 

Dry your hair in a jiffy. 

Dry those clothes you have dyed! 

Keep the flies off baby! 

Keep all the rooms cool! 

Keep the kitchen fit to cook in! 

Enjoy your canning with a breeze! 

Have a restful night’s sleep without 
mosquitoes and perspiration! 





Displaying the Washing 
Machine Differently 
By N. D. DUNLEA 


An electrical washing machine in 
operation is not novel these days 
whether it is shown in the window 
or placed on the sidewalk in front of 
the store. Something more is needed 
to attract the woman who still con- 
siders such devices beyond her purse. 

Strangely enough it will be “the 
pretty rather than the practical” 
that will first direct her attention to 
a machine displayed in a window. 
Articles that have been successfully 
laundered—if they are pretty and 
attractively displayed—are sure to 
make her pause. Some placards are 
of course necessary to hammer in 
the facts. 

“These last longer and look better 
if washed at home in the modern 
way,” or “You can afford these if 
they are washed electrically. The 
Price will replace laundry bills and 
you will add to your home equip- 
ment besides!” are suggestions for 
such signs. 

Table linen, such as an up-to-date 
luncheon set of pretty filet lace or 
gay embroidery, is another display 
to feature with the washing machine. 
Such exhibits will not only pull pros- 
pects to the window, but will appeal 
when accompanied by this sign: 
“You can afford the latest style for 
your table—if you are sure it can 
be washed easily and inexpensively 
at home. An _ electrical washer 
makes table linens last—another rea- 


Son why you should eliminate 
drudgery !” 


Vacuum Cleaner Removes 
Oil and Grease Spots 


from Carpets 


Not infrequently customers ask the 
appliance saleswoman’s advice as to 


. the best method to use in removing 


oil and grease spots from floor cover- 
ings, and the saleswoman, being as 
she is, a veritable fund of household 
information, will have some recipe 
at her finger tips. There are, 
undoubtedly, many methods equally 
effective to remove such spots, but 
here is one that is simple, easy and 
efficient, which will in no way fade 
or injure the rug. The laboratories 
of the Hoover Suction Sweeper Com- 
pany at North Canton, O., after 
developing and testing this. “grease- 
remover” have this to say about it: 
“It is really very easy to remove an 
oil or grease spot by this method, 
and the longer the spot has been in 
the rug the easier it is to remove. 
Simply rub talcum powder or French 
chalk into the spot thoroughly. Then 
remove this powder with the vacuum 
cleaner. Repeating this operation 


several times will completely remove 
the spot. In the event that this 
should fail to take out the spot, it is 
because the grease is too hard, but 
this can be remedied by ironing with 
a hot iron, after, of course, first dust- 
ing with the powder. This will melt 
the grease and allow it to be absorbed 
by the powder, which can then be 
taken up with the cleaner.” 





Prudence Penny in 


New York 
Prudence Penny (Mrs. Clare 
Charles), director of the home 


economics section of the Los Angeles 
Examiner, has extended her field of 
activities to the East and is now con- 
ducting a “Prudence Penny” column 
in the New York American. She 
has been one of the foremost ad- 
vocates of the electric home idea in 
southern California, and for some 
years has devoted a column a week 
in the home economics section of the 
Examiner to a discussion of elec- 
trical household servants. Her col- 
umn in New York will be conducted 
along similar lines. 





The Wash Dress Season Is Here—and Here’s What One 
Electrical Man Made a Dry Goods Merchant Do 





ess 





The dry goods windows are gay with 
colored summer dresses again—the women 
are buying them—and the men who sell 
them are looking for a new and striking 
way to demonstrate the “fastness’” of the 
colors and the ease of laundering them. 
Here’s a hunch that should prove just as 
successful in any other town as it was in 
Peoria, Ill. Bartel & Simons, electrical 
dealers of that city, thought of it. They 
called on the local dry goods man, and the 


result was a window display of summer 
wash dresses with at least 75 per cent of 
the interest concentrated on an _ electric 
clothes washer right in the middle of the 
window. A colored wash dress was put in 
the tub, and a glass front showed it churn- 
ing away in the cold water. The dry goods 
man, of course, proved the “fastness” of 
the colors in his clothes, but the electrical 
dealer gained convincing publicity for his 
washing machine. 
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A Letter to the Intending 
Builder 


To each applicant for a building 
permit in the city of St. Louis, the 
local Electrical Board of Trade sends 
the following cordial letter, offering 
to place at the disposal of the in- 
tending builder the Board’s engineer 
to insure complete electrical equip- 
ment: 

We note with pleasure that you are 
adding to our city’s growth by taking 
out a permit for the erection of a new 
building. Will you allow us to urge 
upon you the provision therein of com- 
plete electrical wiring so as to enable 
you to conveniently use the many elec- 
trical appliances now available and 
to thus relieve the occupants of shop, 
store or home of much of the drudgery 
-of daily routine? 

Extra outlets for this purpose, in 
floor, in baseboard, or on the wall at 
convenient height, will add but little to 
the Electrical Contract price if put in 
during construction; whereas the cost 
of adding same after all work is closed 
in under wainscot or plaster becomes 
a serious matter. 

As a suggestion, we enclose our 
pamphlet entitled “Wiring the Home 
for Convenience and Comfort.” Show 
this to your architect and builder and 
be sure that provision is made in wir- 
ing plans to meet your requirements. 

If you wish any specific advice re- 
garding your wiring plans this office 
is at your service without charge to 
you. We will send our engineer to 
consult with your architect or builder 
should you so request on the enclosed 


Hints for the Contractor 





Ideas on | 

Estimating, Stock Keeping, | 

Shop and Construction Methods, 

Repairs and Maintenance, | 
and Collections 











should in every shop or household oper- 

ation “Do it Electrically.” We are 

ready to assist you to that end. 

St. Louis ELECTRICAL BOARD OF TRADE 
E. J. SPENCER. 


Secretary-Manager. 





Where a Thumb-Tack and a 
Card Bring Business 


Clarence Wheeler, president of the 
Wheeler-Green Company of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., the other day told of a 
bit of personal salesmanship that he 
discovered quite by accident not long 
ago. More and more phone calls 
kept coming in for their Mr. “Haz- 
lett,’ the man who delivers and 
demonstrates electric washers sold 
from their store. 

Investigation showed that the 
young man had some cards printed 
reading “In case of trouble call Stone 
3333. Ask for Mr. Hazlett.” 

Everywhere he goes he sticks up 
one of these cards with a thumb- 
tack close beside the washer, and 
when something goes wrong they 
naturally turn to him. It has built 
up a personal bond between this 
young man and his customers that is 
steadily increasing his personal sales 
and profits and building up better 








postal card. We believe that you business for the house. 
° ef ° 9 99 
How to Tie the ‘Underwriters’ Knot 
The majority of short circuits occurring in or attachment plug, the strains due to 
pendent sockets and the attachment-plug pulling separable connections apart or 


caps of portable electrical appliances, ac- 
cording to the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
are due to loose strands of the flexible cord, 
which become separated from the termi- 
nals, when the binding screws or terminals 
are loosened 

This loosening is frequently the result of 
the omission of a knot or its equivalent in 
the cord inside of the cap of the socket 


dragging portables around by their cords 
being transmitted directly to the small 
binding screw connections. 

The so-called ‘Underwriters’ knot,” illus- 
trated herewith, provides an easily tied 
strained relief forming a rather flat knot 
which will fit snugly in the recess provided 
for the purpose inside the cap of pend- 
ent sockets and attachment plugs. 





—~$——— 








+ 









A Common-Sense Method 
of Classifying “Electrical 
Fires” 


The classification of fires at- 
tributable to electrical origin, which 
originated with the Society for Elec- 
trical Development some months ago, 
seems to have met with considerable 
favor. The classification are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Fires caused by defective or im- 
proper wiring, sub-standard apparatus 
and installations, etc. ° 

2. Fires caused by over-fusing and 
overloading electric circuits. 

3. Fires caused by electric flat irons, 
curling irons, and similar devices, worn 
portable cords, old electrical appliances, 
etc. 

4. Fires caused by street railway cur- 
rent, automobile electric systems, high 
tension power lines, etc. 

5. Fires caused by static electricity, 
lightning and electrical disturbances 
over which little control is as yet pos- 
sible. 


This scheme not only classifies elec- 
trical fires according to their origin, 
but puts the blame for such fires 
clearly and directly on the respon- 
sible party, which cannot fail to be 
productive of much good, for all con- 
cerned. 





Let the Repair Man Carry a 
Box of Lamps with Him 
on His Calls 


Funny how most families, as their 
lamps burn out, will keep changing 
them from one room to another 
until they’re down to the very last 
lamp in each room, before they'll go 
to the electric store to buy some new 
ones. But the Rivoli Electric Shop 
of La Crosse, Wis., instead of wait- 
ing for these people to come to it, 
goes to them. ; 

The bulletin boards in the repair 
and stock rooms of this company are 
plastered with information on lamps. 
Every man who goes out on 4 job 
carries a carton of lamps with him— 
and he seldom comes back with it 
full. One repair man who never sold 
a lamp before, or even tried to sell 
one, sold more than $6 worth of 
lamps to one customer while servic 
ing a washing machine. 
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The “keep cool’ sign is used on all trucks 
of the company and serves as an effective 
advertisement of the store, being worth 
considerably more in advertising space 


than any billboard could’ possibly be. 
From time to time the slogan is changed, 
depending upon the season or the particular 
appliance which is being pushed. 





Saving Money on the 
Service Wagon 


Time, energy, and above all, money 
are saved by having a special man 
for handling the service work which 
comes into the contractor-dealer’s 
establishment. “Servicing,” often 
regarded as a necessary evil of the 
electrical contracting business, can 
thus be made a real asset as a builder 
of good will and at the same time be 
managed at a minimum of expense. 

Because there is no money in the 
field, many dealers are prone to over- 
look it, only to discover when an 
important customer demands service, 
that the keeping of her good will is 
of more importance than any other 
work under way at the time. Where 
no special provision is made for this 
type of work therefore, it usually 
happens that a man must be taken 
from whatever job happens to be 
underway. Moreover a good man 
must be sent—one who will give 
Satisfaction. This means that the 
other work is held up and there is 
no telling to what figures the ex- 
pense will run under adverse cir- 
cumstances. 

No contractor dealer can afford to 
do work at prices which the cus- 
tomer would pay if he were to send 
4 man out from his store for every 
service call. Counting time from the 
Store and back again, plus material 
means an initial cost somewhere in 
the neighborhood of three dollars for 
the simplest job. Customers are not 
Willing to pay any such prices. In 





consequence, it pays to have a man 
assigned to service work alone—one 
who will go from job to job, saving 
time wherever possible by careful! 
routing, with the materials right 
with him, sufficient to handle any 
ordinary job. If the contractor- 
dealer’s business is large enough, he 
can afford to have such a man for 
his own work. In a community of 
from 5,000 to 6,000, where there is 
not enough work passes through the 
hands of any one store to warrant 
the full time of a man, it would pay 
for the dealers to combine and hire 
such a man to render joint service 
for them all. In this way customers 
would be kept satisfied, the propor- 
tional expense would be less than if 
the work were handled in any other 
way—and the man would just about 
be kept busy. 


Service Man Keeps in Touch 
with Office 


The Valley Electrical Supply Com- 
pany of Fresno, Calif., has two such 
service wagons, one devoted exclu- 
sively to service work on ranges and 
completely outfitted with the prob- 
able needs of such calls and the other 
on general work. The service man 
works on a schedule prepared by the 
office. As requests for service are 
telephoned in to the store, the first 
duty of the girl at the desk is to look 
up the credit of the customer. Repair 
jobs are notoriously bad pay and it 
is valuable to know in advance 
whether the job should be placed 
upon a strictly cash basis. 






The service man telephones in 
from each job as it is completed and 
at this time is informed of any new 
names which should be added to his 
schedule, so that no time is lost be- 
tween jobs. He does not have to 
come into the store between trips, 
the equipment in the wagon being 
sufficient to take care of any ordi- 
nary troubles. A standard list of 
equipment is made up for each truck 
and kept within certain limits, so 
that the wagon is always in readi- 
ness. 

When the job is completed, the 
service man makes up the bill on 
the spot, specifying so much for 
material and so much for labor and 
asks for cash on the spot. If the 
customer were listed as a bad credit 
risk, the matter of pay had already 
been taken up from the main office 
or negotiations were made for a cash 
payment before the job was started. 
In case the customer’s credit is good, 
however, and she asks to have the 
bill charged, she is asked to O.K. the 
bill. This forestalls questions when 
the bill is rendered at the end of the 
month and conduces the general feel- 
ing of satisfaction with is the 
primary object of all service work. 





Tell the Housewife About 


the Cleaner Closet 




















Your housewife knows, too, the inconveni 
ence of having to unwind the long cord 
and plug in, every time she wants to use 
the vacuum cleaner. That’s why she still 


runs for the broom for small jobs. So 

suggest a “vacuum cleaner closet.” Select 
some centrally located closet on the lower 
floor, and show her how you can install an 
outlet in the closet in which she can keep 
the cleaner more or less permanently 
plugged. Then she will simply have to lift 


the cleaner out of the closet, and it will be 
ready for service. 
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Spun, Cast or Stamped Brass 
in the Making of 
Fixtures 


Believing that the lighting sales- 
man as well as the prospective pur- 
chaser should know something about 
the processes in the production of 
spun, cast or stamped brass, the Bev- 
erly Lights Corporation of Provi- 
dence, R. I., includes the following 
brief account in its booklet, ‘“‘Com- 
pleting the Charm of Your Home,” 
now available on application. 

“Spinnings must always be plain, 
round pieces, shaped within certain 
limits. So called because the work- 
man, starting with a disk of varying 
size, by the use of certain tools can 
shape it to a specified form while the 
disk is ‘spinning’ in the lathe. Fine 
ornamentation is of course out of the 
question in such work, and since only 
very skillful workmen can hope to 
get real character in plain pieces, 
spinnings are available for only lim- 
ited use. They are generally more 
costly than stampings. 

“Cast brass has long been used be- 
cause of its rugged strength and be- 
cause the art of casting was highly 
developed and capable of reproducing 
the intricate and delicate designs de- 
manded in the industry. Castings 
take finish well, and have the single 
objection of being costly. 

“During recent years, the art of 
die cutting has become more and 
more advanced, and as dies for the 


stamping of brass became available 
there grew amongst the fixture manu- 
facturers a constantly increasing use 
of stamping. 

“There are several grades of these, 
varying all the way from the ‘pressed’ 
variety to those made under a heavy 


drop hammer. Obviously, a mere 
pressing of heavy metal is not suf- 
ficient to reproduce the sharp clear 
designs found in the best castings, 
and such stampings are always dis- 
cernible by their rounded contour on 
all decoration.” 





Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


Issued from Mar. 6 to Mar. 27, 1923 


Compiled by NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City 


Design Patents 


The following are all the Design Patents per- 
taining to Lighting materials issued by the U. 8S. 
Patent Office from March 6th, 1923, to March 
27th, 1923: 

62,019. Candlestick.—Frederick Carder, 
ing, N. Y., assignor to Corning Glass Works 
Corning, N. Y. Filed May 11, 1922. Issued 
March 6, 1923. Term three and one-half years. 

62,020. Lamp. Fred G. Dix, geo ri. 
assignor of one-half to Oliver A. Brandt. Chicago, 
Ill. Filed Mareh 15, 1922. Issued March 6, 
1923. Term seven years. 

62,023. Lamp. William H. Fulper, Fleming- 


Corn- 


ton, N. J. Filed May 5, 1922. Issued March 6, 
1923. Term seven years. 

62,025. Lamp Stand. Andrew L. Grentz, 
Van Nuys, California. Filed May 5, 1922. 
Issued March 6, 1923. Term three and one-half 
years. 

62,026. Combined Lamp Shade and Stand. 


Morris Kornblum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
8, 1922. Issued March 6, 1923. 
years. 

62,027, 28. Lighting-Fixture Arm and Lamp 
Base. George L. Ludwig, Milwaukee, Wis., as- 
signor to Moe-Bridges Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Filed May 12, 1922. Issued March 6, 1923. 
Term three and one-half years. 

62,029. Lamp. Angus S. MacDonald, Great 
Neck, N. Y., assignor to Decorative Arts League, 
Jersey City, N. J. Filed May 5, 1922. Issued 
March 6, 1923. Term fourteen years. 

62,030. Street Signal Lamp. Foster Milli- 
ken, Lawrence, N. Y. Filed Feb. 21, 1922. 
Issued March 6, 1923. , Term fourteen years. 

62,031. Lam Stand. Shozo Miura, New 
York, N. Y. Filed May 8, 1922. Issued March 
6, 1923. Term three and one-half years. 

62,032, 33, 34. Lamp Fixture. Albert J. 
D. Ohm, Astoria, N. Y., assignor to Max Schaffer 


Filed March 
Term seven 





“It’s Fan Time—-Take One Home and Make a Hit!” 





a 


McCarthy Brothers & Ford, Buffalo, N. Y., 
installed this fan window early last season. 
The large cutout card of the _ baseball 
player was marked: “It’s fan time.” The 
giant baseballs made of cardboard were let- 
tered: ‘Take one home and you will make a 
hit,” “The fan of fans,” “Cool comfort for 





, 


hot days.” A diamond made of strips of 
Paper was laid out on the floor of the win- 
dow and on the 
mounted a number of electric fans carrying 
out the idea of basebali spectators. This 
simple but effective window cost only $4.50, 
according to E, D. O'Dea, who planned it. 








bench at one side were’ 


Company. Filed May 13, 1922. Issued March 
6, 1923. Term three and one-half years. 

62,039, 40, 41. Spindle and Sconce for Light- 
ing Fixtures, Charles Wagner, New York, N. Y. 
assignor to Alfred Vester Sons, Inc., Providence, 
R. I. Filed Aug. 19, 1921. Issued March 6, 
1922. Term seven years. 


62,052. Electric-Lamp Bulb. Harold A. Baum, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to The Safety Electric 
Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed June 19, 1922 
Issued March 13, 1923. Term three and one- 
half years. 


62,073. Lighting Fixture. Herbert O. Tom- 
linson, Wheaton, Ill. Filed March 2, 1921. 
Issued March 13, 1923. Term three and one- 
half years. 

62,099, 100, 101. Bracket Arm. 
Craib, Martinez, California. 
Issued March 20, 1923. 
half years. 


Frederick 
Filed May 22, 1922. 
Term three and one- 


62,110, 111. Lamp Standard. Edwin B. 
Pike, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Phoenix 
Light Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed Dec. 
22, 1921. Issued March 20, 1923. Term three 
and one-half years. 

62,113. Lamp Shade. Frank Yokel, Avalon, 
Pa. Filed May 22, 1922. Issued March 20, 


1923. Term seven years. 


62,134, 135, 136. Light Fixture Stand or 
?_ Article. Harry Christensen and Edmond 

Brunswick, Chicago, Ill. Filed Dec. 31, 1921, 
Foo 9, 1922, March 6, 1922. Issued March 27, 
1923. Term three and one-half years. 


62,137. Electric Chandelier. Frank S. Cro- 
well, Toledo, Ohio, assignor to The Edward N. 
Riddle Company, Toledo, Ohio. Filed Apri! 20, 
1922. Issued March 27, 1923. Term three and 
one-half years. 


62,138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 144. Wall 
Bracket Holder, Candle Cup, Base, Bracket Back, 
and Canopy for Lighting Fixtures. Thure E. 

Dahl, New York, N. Y. Filed July 21, 1921 
Issued March 27, 1923. ‘Term three and one- 
half years. 


62,156, 157. Arm for Lighting-Fixture Plate. 
Plate for ‘Lighting Fixtures. Lester R. Wellman, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Friedley Voshardt 
Company, Chicago Ill. Filed Dec. 22, 1921. 
March 31,1922. Issued March 27, 1923. Term 
seven years. 


Mechanical Patents 


1,447,171. Switch. Reuben B. Benjamin and 
Edwin A. Detrick, Chicago, I1l., assignors to 
Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Company. 
Chicago, Ill. Filed June 21, 1915. Issued 
March 6, 1923 


1,447,172. Electrical Switch. Reuben B. 
Benjamin, Chicago, Ill., and Thomas H. Harris, 
Dayton, Ohio, assignors to Benjamin Electric 


Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed 

Sept. 11, 1917. Issued March 6, 1923. 
1,447,238. Lighting Fixture. David Crown- 

field, Cambridge, Filed Dec. 3, 1919. 


Mass. 
Issued March 6, 1923. 


1,447,258. Shade Holder. Wilfrid Lumley, 
Conneaut, Ohio. Filed Sept. 29, 1919. Issued 
March 6, 1923. 

1,447,500. Lighting Georg 


Fixture. 
Ms 


R. 
Ainsworth, Great Neck, Filed April 26, 


1920. Issued March 6, 1923 
1,448,870. Reflector. Everett J. Samples 
and Louis C. McDonald, Kansas City, Mo. Filed 
June 21, 1922. Issued March 20, 1923. 
1,448,881. Combination Number _ Reflector 
and Hall Light. John P. Theis, Chicago, Ill. 


ee of forty-nine one-hundredths to Nicholas 
P. Uselding, os. Tll. Filed April 18, 1922. 
Issued March 20, 1923. 
1,448,942, Sianciaes Fixture Stem. Clarence 
H. Rockey, Chicago, Ill. Filed Dec. 5, 1921. 
Issued March 20, 1923. 


1,448,949. Electric-Lamp Stand. Roland J. 
Travers, San =, JB al Filed May 13, 1921. 


— March 2 
1,449,658. ‘don Fixture. Miles F. 
iled Oct. 27. 1920. 


Deach, Oakland, Calif. 
Issued March 27, 1923 
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Copies of illustrations and specifications for patents may be obtained from the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each 
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New Merchandise to Sell and Where to Buy It 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many Appliances for the Home Electrical 





How to Use These Pages 
to Make Your Own 
Buying Index 


Beginning with the September, 1917, 
number Electrical Merchandising has 
been furnishing its readers with the 
selective new-merchandise catalog 
service continued on these pages. By 
tearing out those items which effect 
your business and pasting them on 
filing cards, you can make a buying 
index that will put information on 
what is made and who makes it right 
at your finger’s end. 

Every item, with its illustration, will fit a 
standard 3-in. by 5 in. filing card. Or, if 
preferred, these items can be pasted on 


sheets of paper for binding in a looseleaf 
catalog or folder. 



































This section “New Merchandise to Sell” 


is an_ editorial text section prepared by 
the editors solely in the interests of read- 
ers of Electrical Merchandising. As its 


title explains, its purpose is to put before 


our readers information concerning the 
new merchandise and latest inventions on 


the market. 


To be described here, articles or devices 
must be new and of general interest to 
These descriptions are solici- 
ted from all manufacturers, and the items 
are published free of all cost to the maker 
of the device, and without respect to ad- 
vertising or any other consideration, ex- 
The 
editors are the sole judges of what shall 
appear in this section, and readers may 
depend upon the independent character of 


our readers. 


cept their interest to the reader. 


this service. 


Vacuum Cleaner with 
Self-Starter 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


Housecleaning time is here! The aver- 
age man is painfully aware of this dis- 
tressing (to him) season for there is 
almost always associated with house- 
cleaning the endless beating of endless 
rugs. But the man whose household 
boasts one of the new Ohio Model 5 


cleaners recently brought out by the 
United Electric Company of Canton, 


Ohio, knows he will not be called upon 
this spring to expend his energy beating 
carpets. 

One of the most important features 
of this new cleaner is the self-starter. 
When the handle is lowered, the motor 
starts; when it is raised, the motor 
stops. The starter is located in a pro- 
tected position on the motor and is 
equipped with a strong, quick make-and- 
break, toggle-type switch, operated by a 
horizontal cam in connection with a 
sturdy new improved starting trigger. 

Other improvements incorporated in 
the new model Ohio are greater suction, 
improved detachable, gently-revolving 
traction-driven nozzle brush, improved 
brush drive and a new brush adjustment 
for taking up end play. The swivel 


rear caster has been enlarged, assuring 
better traction, and the new nozzle ad- 
justment feature maintains the nozzle 
adjustment desired, to suit the surface 
being cleaned and also eliminates vibra- 
tion. The new insulation of brush ter- 
minals is another feature that should 
be mentioned. 








Electric Furnace Tender 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


An electric - motor-driven machine 
which enables buckwheat coal and an- 
thracite coal dust to be burned in the 
ordinary houehold furnace, and which 
automatically feeds the fuel into the 
furnace and at the same time withdraws 
the ashes and deposits them in an out- 
side bin—is being placed on the market 
by the Domestic Stoker Company of 
Paterson, N. J., with sales offices at 101 
Park Avenue, New York City. 

As the hopper holds a two-day supply 
of fuel, the “electric furnace tender,” 
when equipped with thermostat control, 
need not be touched for 48 hours, and 
then only to refill the hopper. <A small 
fan (operated by the same 4-hp. motor) 
supplies the draft for proper combustion, 
and a revolving screw discharges the 
ashes into a nearby receptacle. The 
outfit is adaptable to any furnace in @ 
private residence or small apartment 
house, and burns the more economical 
grades of anthracite, such as buckwheat 
and barley, with excellent results. The 
manufacturers claim that the savings 
Sflected in fuel soon pay for its installa- 

on. 








Washing Machine That Fits 
into Ordinary Wash Tub 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


Housewives who have hitherto ob- 
jected to the electric washing machine 
because of its “complicated mechanism” 
or “the room it takes up” in small 
homes or apartments, will find in the 
new Turbax washer a type of electric 
washing machine which has none of 
these apparent disadvantages. 

The Turbax washer, manufactured by 
the Turbax Corporation, 54 West 
Twenty-first Street, New York City, is 
of the agitator type. It can be placed 
in a stationary tub, wash-boiler, bath- 
tub or any other large size container. 
By means of a centrifugal pump at its 
lower end, the washer draws water from 
the tub and forces it out against the 
clothes in the form of a current at 
high velocity. This action is claimed 
to keep everything in circulation and to 
turn the clothes over and_ over, 
thoroughly cleansing them. 

Measuring only 22-in. high and 6 in. 
in diameter and weighing but 32 Ilbs., 
the washer can readily be lifted from 


place to place and even stored in a 
cupboard or on a shelf when not in use. 
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Fancy Glass Candle-Shades 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 

“Decorating the Home with Light,” 
says the Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., “is the new vogue.’ 
The company is manufacturing a line 
of artistic candle shades designed espe- 
cially for the candle-type fixture. 

Model No. 5074-J-12, shown at the 
left, is a French garland creation, in 
shades of rose, yellow and blue, while 
the one at right, No. 5076-J-14, is of 
morning glory design in natural colors. 
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Small-Size Electric Hoist 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


“Load moving, when done manually 
or by some improvised wasteful method, 
eats into the profits of a business,” says 
the manufacturer of the “Lift About” 
4 to 1 ton capacity electric hoist, the 
Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Com- 
pany, 446 Schuyler Avenue, Montour 
Falls, N. Y. 

This small-size hoist can be operated 
by one man by merely pulling control 
cables. It runs on a monorail track 
which is secured to the ceiling. This 
track can be extended to various points, 
making possible the moving of a load 
quickly from place to place or direct 
to the shipping platform. The system 
of trackage, being overhead, takes up 
no floor space. 

It is claimed for the hoist that it has 
almost unlimited application. and will 
be found of practical use in grocery 
houses, both wholesale and retail, in 
furniture factories, warehouses, dairies, 
docks, on the farm, hospitals, hotels. 
machine shops, silk and textile plants, 
in the removal of ashes from apart- 
ment houses, hotels, schools, public insti- 
tutions, office buildings, ete. 





Candle Fixture Screen with 
Adjustable Slide 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


The dealer who wishes to have in stock 
a reasonably full line of lamp shades 
and screens knows what an almost 
unlimited supply of these articles must 
be kept on hand to meet the demands 
for these lighting accessories made by 
his customers in the way of size and 
color. 

The Maibrunn Company, 44-46 East 
Twenty-fifth Street, New York City, has 
brought out a lamp screen which can 
be made to fit any spread bracket by 
means of an adjustable slide. This ad- 
justable feature was designed primarily 
to eliminate the necessity of the dealer’s 
carrying a large supply of screens with 
different size holders, but the housewife 
should also find the fixture practical 
because of its adaptability to the various 
bracket-fixtures in the home. 

















Oscillating-Type Washing 


Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


Endurance and speed are claimed for 
the new “Grey Hound” washer recently 
brought out by the Meadows Manu- 
facturing Company of Bloomington, Ill. 

The machine is of the double-oscillat- 
ing, cabinet type, with all moving parts 
tightly enclosed. It is equipped with 
a wringer which can be lifted off when 
not in use and the cabinet used as a 
table, thus utilizing space in the small 
house. The large copper tub is tin 
planished inside to insure protection 
from chemical reactions of strong soaps 
and powders. 

Another feature is the drain, with a 
simple control, which is designed to 
remove nearly every drop of water 
from the tub. The washer has a rigid 
angle iron frame, and is equipped with 
a full 34-hp. motor and a special cord 
which may be detached at the machine 
as well as at the outlet. 








Safety-Switch Terminal Covers 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 

It is now claimed that the safety 
switch has been perfected to the point 
where it is just about 100 per cent safe. 
The last point of danger to be removed 
is the live line terminals and jaws, 
which were exposed when the _ switch 
cover was open. This has been overcome 
by the Square D Company, Detroit, 
Mich., by enclosing each live terminal] 
and jaw in a protective cover. 

This cover completely covers the ter- 
minal and jaw. Contact is obtained 
through a narrow slot just large enough 
to admit the switch blade, but too small 
for a finger to slip through. In addition 
to the protection from accidentally 
touching live terminals, the new porce- 
Jain covers protect the switch itself 
from all possibility of arcs. The covers 
can be attached or removed easily and 
quickly by means of two small spring 
clips, which hold the porcelains securely 
in place. The covers can be applied 
either before or after the switch has 
been installed. 


a 
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Washing Machine Combining 
Oscillator and Vacuum 


Principles 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


That it achieves both the rocking 
action of a good oscillator and the 
squeezing-suction action of an eight-cup 
vacuum washer is claimed for the new 
“Hydro-Vac” washing machine manu- 
factured by the Altorfer Brothers Com- 
pany of Peoria, IIl. 

Other outstanding features in this 
washer include an ingenious shift and 
clutch arrangement, which locks the tub 
automatically when thrown out of gear. 
The aluminum wringer swings into any 
position desired and locks without the 
use of a tightening or loosening device 
and a quick and positive safety release, 
the company asserts, prevents the pos- 
sibility of accidents. 

Machine-cut gears running in oil are 
used throughout the new “Hydro-Vac.” 
Large easy-rolling casters, hinged doors 
on each end, and a heavy polished 
copper, tin-lined tub are other features. 
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Who Makes Radium- 
Treated Devices? 

A set of catalog sheets covering ra- 
dium-illuminated articles announced 
by different manufacturers is now 
being supplied electrical dealers, on 
application, by the United States 
Radium Corporation, 58 Pine Street, 
New York City. The purpose is to 
provide the dealer with a ready- 
reference book to find out just what 
articles are now made with the 
luminous feature, and where they 
may be obtained. 

The set is in a folder with a label, 
“Electrical Devices with Luminous 
Indicators,” so that the dealer may 
easily put it in his own files. So far 
it includes a number of devices, from 
push buttons to house numbers, all 
radium - treated. Additional pages 
will be mailed to dealers from time 
to time. 





The Herwig Art Shade & Lamp Com- 
pany, 2138 N. Halsted Street, Chicago, 
announces that its new Catalog No. 12 
is now ready for distribution. 


Sales Helps weal ce Dealer 








Show Window, Counter, | 

Mail Advertising and | 
Specialty Aids 

Which Manufacturers Offer to | 

Help You Get More Trade | 




















About a Warm Friend 


“Much in little” is told about the 
heating pad, in the tiny leaflet called 
“Always Comforting,” issued by the 
Simplex Electric Heating Company, 
Cambridge, Mass. For example: 

“With such a pad, there is no cool- 
ing off as relief seems near, no op- 
pressive sense of weight as in the 
case of a hot water bottle. The pad 
is light and flexible, may be used 
in any position, and cannot hurt the 
most sensitive flesh. The switch is 
on a long cord within easy reach, 
so that the heat can be controlled 
without rising. 

“Wet applications, such as poul- 
tices and compresses, can be kept 
warm by using a rubber cover. 

“To provide comfort and warmth 
for baby, the heating pad is in- 
valuable. Place the pad in baby’s 
crib, carriage, or on his clothing, for 
just a few minutes.” 





Make Use of Counter Display Cards for Small Items 








ries 








Small quick-sellers—and lots of them— 
placed on the counter, on tables, on shelves, 
within easy reach of the customer's inquisi- 
tive fingers—that is the secret of drugstore 
success. To help electrical dealers follow 
the same method, most of the manufactur- 
ers of the small, quick-selling items are now 


supplying attractive counter cards such as 
the above, for suspending radium pendants, 
radio jacks, switches, binding posts, and so 
on. Such display cards not only save the 
clerk’s time and brighten up the counter, 
but serve as reminders to customers of 
things that they need. 





“Interior Sunshine” 


As a companion piece to the 
monograph, “Building Residence 
Lighting Business’—a 96-page illus- 
trated reference book, containing 
complete information to assist in- 




















Contractors and others having need for a 
distinctive booklet for mailing to prospects 
will find it in “Interior Sunshine.” For 
sample copy and prices, write to the Society 
for Electrical —— 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 





dividual companies and _ Electric 
Leagues to put on residence lighting 
campaigns —the Society for Elec- 
trical Development has produced a 
consumer booklet entitled “Interior 
Sunshine.” 

This charmingly written and illus- 
trated little booklet consists of 
twelve pages, eight of which are 
devoted to the story of a well lighted 
home and the other four give con- 
crete suggestions for the correct 
lighting of various rooms. 





The F. W. Wakefield Brass Come, 
Vermilion, Ohio, has recently issu 
descriptive folder on its “Red Spot” 
commercial hangers. This folder de- 
scribes the suspension and ceiling types 
of hangers and accessory units, an 
also the method of packing. 

The Black & Decker Manufacturing 
Company, Towson Heights, Baltimore, 
Md., has issued an attractive new cata- 
log on its portable electric tools and 
shop equipment, including electric 
grinders, valve grinders, screwdrivers, 
electric bench and pedestal grinders 
and electric air compressors. 

The Radio Distributing Company of 
8 West Park Street, Newark, N. J., sup- 
plies its dealers with what it calls 

a “Wireless Comics” Service for their 
“alte, 
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Selling Fans to Movie Fans | 


So you could drag it in and cool off the 
living room, visit us and buy~ 


Western Electric 
FANS 





If you could step on the stage of a motion 
picture theater packed with people some hot 
evening in July, could you sell them electric 
fans? Well—a lantern slide will often serve 
the same purpose. For this reason, a set 
of colored lantern slides like the one shown 
above forms an important part of the sell- 
ing helps which the Western Electric Com- 
pany is supplying its dealers this year, for 
their summer fan campaigns. Other units 
of the campaign are: a window display, 
newspaper ad cuts, mailing folders, envelope 
inserts, and a counter card. 





“A Clearing House of 
Radio Ideas” 


Besides running a national ad- 
vertising campaign and distributing 
leaflets, folders and booklets by the 
million, the Radio Corporation of 
America, 238 Broadway, New York 
City, is planning to establish part 
of its organization as a clearing 
house of ideas, systems, methods and 
stunts that help dealers sell radio 
products. One phase of this work 
covers windows and store arrange- 
ment. Another includes “stunts” 
which bring about either publicity 
or direct sales. 

The company is asking dealers to 
send in photographs and stories of 
stunts which they have pulled off, 
and selling ideas, to pass on to deal- 
ers all over the country. 


The Friedley-Voshardt Company, 733- 
37 South Halsted Street, Chicago, has 
issued an attractive catalog on its cop- 
per lanterns for interior and exterior 
uses in homes. 





Your Stationery All Made 


for You 


The importance of good stationery 
for their business correspondence is 
recognized by the most successful 
dealers. Personality is often given 
to the written message by the use of 
good stationery. 

With this thought in mind, the 
Hoover Company, North Canton, 
Ohio, has issued a new letterhead 
for the use of its authorized dealers 
—a dignified, distinctive piece of 
business stationery. It-is printed 
in three colors, with the dealer’s 
own name and address at the top— 
the only reference to Hoover on it 
being the three words, “authorized 
Hoover dealer.” 

A dealer’s work is much more 
telling when the house-to-house calls 
of his salesmen are supplemented by 
house-to-house calls through the 
mails. 





Sell Him the Right Lamps 


for His Car 


To help the car owner choose the 
right lamps for his automobile, the 
Save Miniature Lamp Company of 
Toledo, Ohio, has prepared a complete 
list of cars of different makes, to- 
gether with the proper headlights, 
side lights, rear lights and dash 
lights that should be used with each 
make. The list is published in a 
booklet called “Tipless Automobile 
Lamps.” 





««Waffle-ized” Strawberry 
Shortcake! 


Wa ffle-ized 
Strawberry Shortcake 
Vac “Hold-Heet”’ 


Electric Waffle Iron 
Is Simply Great! 
Try it! Even, clean electric heat 











The Importance of Display Containers 





zhe present tendency of electrical manu- 
acturers to pack their products in atten- 
on-getting cartons is winning more and 
yd favor with dealers. In the first place, 
t simplifies the problem of stock arrange- 


ment. In the second place, it supplies 
“silent salesmen” for the counter. The 
picture shows a “Brooks” display container, 
with its goods displayed at an angle, as it 


is used by the Alden-Napier Company. 


ied top and_bottom 


Did you ever think of making strawberry 
shortcake on an _ electric waffle iron? 
Neither did most women—but it can be 
done, and the originality of the idea as 
well as the deliciousness of the cake itself 
will make every woman want a waffle iron 
more than ever! The method is simple. 
Two layers are baked on the iron and the 
strawberries spread between and covered 
with whipped cream. Tom Russell of the 
Russell Electric Company, Chicago, is the 


originator of the idea, and his company is 
supplying the above newspaper electro and 
other ‘‘dealer helps’ to boost summer sales 


cf waffle irons. They have a new recipe, too, 





The Acme Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, O., announces a 
new bulletin, No. I-22, on battery-charg- 
ing equipment for industrial vehicles, 
trucks and tractors. 


The Eastman Machine Company, 
Washington and Goodell Streets, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., tells about its free loaning 
service in a new folder on its various 
types of electric cloth-cutting machines. 


The B. & L. Metal Stamping Com- 
pany, Inc., 155-159 Jamaica Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N, Y., has issued a new illus- 
trated catalog, showing its stamped 
products, consisting of hickies, candle 
stems, bracket hooks, candle cups and 
cluster cups for lighting fixture manu- 
facturers. 


The O. C. White Company, 15 Her- 
mon Street, Worcester, Mass., announces 
its new catalog, showing its line of 
adjustable fixtures. Several of the new 
features are: adjustable fixtures for 
direct attachment to conduit wiring 
systems; automotive and shop adjust- 
able portables; and a line of “package 
goods,” comprising desk and floor 
adjustable lights. 
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Four-Candle Ceiling Fixture 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 

Specially designed for use in the 
moderate-size home and apartment is 
the four-candle ceiling unit illustrated, 
which is one of the numbers now being 
marketed by the Edward N. Riddle 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, under the name 
of the Riddle Feature Fitment. Other 
units in the line include one- and two- 
light wall brackets and three- and five- 
light ceiling fixtures, 

The fitment illustrated, like all Riddle 
fitments, is of all-metal construction and 
is decorated in the regular Riddle silver 
estofado and gold estofado. It is sup- 
plied to the trade completely wired. 
ready for installation. The fixture has 
a spread of fifteen inches. 





Focusing Searchlight With 
a 500-Ft. Range 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 

The National Carbon Company, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., has put on the 
market a new and powerful flashlight, 
capable of throwing a penetrating elec- 
tric beam a distance of 500 ft. This 
light is called the “Eveready Focusing 
Searchlight” and is considered to be the 





most intense light concentrated in a 
flashlight for popular use—three thou- 
sand candle power at the local point in 
a broad beam of piercing light. 

This new searchlight can be 
in either a nickel or vulcanized fiber 
case. 30th types are equipped with a 
shock absorber to protect the lamp; they 
have an octagonal non-rolling lens ring, 
flash and parmanent contacts and also 
have one extra lamp installed in the 
bottom cap. 


obtained 


Lily 





























Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
Electrical Merchandising, May. 1923 
The Hurley Machine Company, 24 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, has 
added the Hurley-Thor No. 77 electric 
brush-type cleaner to its line of Thor 
equipment. 
One of the outstanding features of 
the new cleaner is a gear-driven brush 


which eliminates the use of rubber 
belts. The brush is 12 inches long 
with two continuous spiral rolls of 
bristles, unbroken in the center by a 


driving pulley, the driving gears being 
located in the end of the brush. A 
spring latch makes it possible to swing 
the brush out of the nozzle far enough 
to make cleaning easily and quickly 


accomplished, the thread and lint re- 
moved being dropped into the nozzle 
and carried back into the bag. 

Another feature that will appeal to 
housewives is the self-adjusting nozzle 
which eliminates the necessity of mak- 
ing any adjustment at the back caster 
of the machine. This’ self-adjusting 
nozzle is pivoted at the back and rides 
up and down on a short are. 

The cleaner is also equipped with 
an aluminum handle with a pistol grip 
and trigger switch located within easy 
reach of the operator’s index finger. 
The pistol grip is of special design so 
that it may be held comfortably and 
is covered with semi-soft rubber that 
will not mar furniture nor break if 
aecidentally dropped. 








Vernier Adjuster 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 

The ‘Univernier,’”’ manufactured by 
the Walbert Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago, Ill, is designed to provide 
ultra fine vernier adjustment for ordi- 
nary variable condensers, variometers, 
variocouplers, potentiometers and rheo- 
Stats. It is substituted on the shafts 
of these instruments for the usual knob 
or dial and may be applied, the manu- 
facturer declares, in a few minutes 
without disturbing the set. 

The device consists of a tapered knob, 
made of molded composition of high 
dielectric quality. Inside this knob is 
a simple mechanism so arranged that 
rotation of the knob is nearly twelve 
times that of the instrument shaft. Light 
pressure towards the panel, it is claimed, 
permits coarse adjustment and causes 
the ‘‘Univernier’” 
ordinary knob, thus combining delicate 
and coarse adjustments in a single un’‘t. 
The pointer rotates with the shaft and 
indicates the position of the instrument. 


to function as the: 














Adjustable Lighting Fixture 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


The man who shaves himself knows 
by experience that the ordinary type of 
bathroom fixture does not always supply 
a satisfactory light when and where 
needed during the shaving operation. 

“Han-De-Lite,” an adjustable lighting 
fixture, manufactured by the Home 
Lighting Equipment Corporation, 540- 
550 West Fifty-Eighth Street, New York 
City, is designed for use anywhere, by 
simply clamping it on the shaving 
mirror, bed, dressing table, sewing ma- 
chine, Morris chair, porch-swing, or wher- 
ever a light is needed. The fixture is 
claimed to stay put without further ad- 
justment; it is necessary simply to push 
it into the right position by moving the 
self-adjusting arm. 

The “Han-De-Lite” can be obtained in 
several finishes, including brushed brass, 
nickel or bronze, black nickel (gun 
metal), coin-silver plate, 24-karat gold 
plate and rose or green gold. It comes 
complete with 34-in. reflector, 8-ft. 
covered cord, pull chain socket and 2- 
piece plug. 
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8-Sheet Aluminum-Cylinder 
Washing Machine 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


The latest improvement in the ‘‘Mola” 
electric washer is an 8-sheet aluminum 
eylinder which is so light it can be held 
balanced in one hand but which, at the 
same time, contains 14 and 22 gage spe- 
cial alloy aluminum in its construction. 
The Modern Laundry Machine Company, 
1424 East 19th Street, Kansas City, Mo., 
manufacturer of the ‘Mola’ washer, 
claims the machine has seventeen other 
special features which make it a de- 
sirable addition to the family laundry. 








Electric Radio Soldering Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


The radio ‘bug’? who strives to keep 
his receiving set equipped with the ever- 
increasing improvements in the radio 
field, has need of a soldering iron adapt- 
able to radio use. Electrahot Appliances, 
Inc., 301-307 Fifth Avenue South, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is manufacturing such 
a device. 
heating 
nating or 
to hold 
extension 
ment plug 


The iron has a special alloy 
element that operates on alter- 
direct current and is claimed 
an even temperature. A _ 6-ft. 
cord with two piece 
accompanies the iron. 


attach- 








What’s new on the market? There pages will tell you. 2a 
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Electric Washing Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


A new six-sheet capacity, oscillating- 
type washing machine, another addition 
to the “Easiest Way” line, has been 
brought out by the Easiest Way Manu- 
facturing Company of Sandusky, Ohio. 
The tub on this new model, which is 
known as “No. 25,” is of heavy tin-lined 
copper, and according to the manufac- 
turer’s claims the washer has been speci- 
ally built to eliminate the vibration 
common to this type of machine. 








Binding Post 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 

An insulated-top binding post that will 
allow more than one connection with 
any style of terminal is the new Ajax 
model “BPBS” recently marketed by the 
Ajax Electric Specialty Company, 1011 
Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. The bind- 
ing post comes furnished with washer, 
allowing the use of one or two cord tips 
or terminals of any character. 








Electric Blower 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 

Designed and specially built to remove 
dust, lint and free dirt from electrical 
equipment and machinery in general, is 
the new hand blower manufactured by 
the United States Electrical Tool Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio. ; 

The motor of this blower is of the uni- 
versal type, air-cooled. A _ rubber _in- 
sulating tip is provided for use when 
cleaning live parts of electrical ma- 
chinery. The blower, which weighs seven 
pounds, is shipped ready for use and is 
equipped with 10 ft. of rubber covered 
cable and attachment plug. 
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Electric Hair Dryer 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


With the new “Race” hair dryer re- 
cently brought out by the Racine Uni- 
versal Motor Company of 4642-4644 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, it isn’t 
necessary for the business girl or house- 
wife who ‘‘does her own hair’ to wait 
for a clear day in order to perform the 
hair-washing operation without danger 
of contracting the ‘flu’ or double-pneu- 
monia. ° 

The ‘‘Race” dryer is light in weight, 
has a high temperature hot blast and 
may be obtained in a white enamel 
finish, in black enamel or polished alumi- 
num finishes. 














Time-Lag Fuse 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 
Stalled motors mean loss of produc- 
tion and consequently increased shop 
costs. The time-lag fuse, manufactured 
by the Multiple Electric Products Com- 
pany, Inc., of 450 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, is designed to carry an over- 
load for a definite time before blowing, 


thus absorbing starting and momentary 
overloads. To provide for this time fea- 
ture, a quadro-metallic element is used 
in the construction of the fuse. Under 
heat these four metals (copper, cad- 
mium, tin and antimony) merge or 
amalgamate and form a new alloy which 
has a lower melting point than copper. 
This amalgamation takes time and it is 
this which causes the delayed operation. 





Electric Propeller-Type Fan 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


“If Spring comes, can hot weather be 
far behind?” is the electrical man’s 
paraphrase of the recently-famous coup- 
let, when he thinks in terms of electrical 
hot-weather conveniences, and electric 
fans in particular. 

The “Aero” fan brought out by the 
Buffalo Forge Company of Buffalo, N. Y., 
is built on the principle and style of an 
aeroplane propeller. It is 16 in. in diam- 
eter, has a cast-aluminum propeller, 
pressed steel frame and a _ newly-de- 
veloped motor, claimed to be noiseless 
and to consume very little power. When 
desired, the fan can be used for ex- 
hausting as well as blowing. Installa- 
tion is effected by simply screwing the 
fan into place and connecting the motor 
to the house current. The fan _is 
equipped with several feet of cord and a 
plug for screwing into a regular socket. 





Detachable Connector for 


Lamps and Appliances 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 

A new detachable connector for con- 
necting the cord to a lamp or appliance 
has been designed by the General Elec- 
tric Company for the Waterbury Metal 
Wares Company, Waterbury, Conn. By 
making the cord easily detachable, in 
the case of sewing machines, fans and 
other appliances, the connector makes 
it possible to service the cord without 
taking the motor to pieces and resolder- 
ing the connections. 

Another possibility of this little con- 
nector is in the case of portable lamp 
displays, because the usual unsightly 
mass of cords can be eliminated and 
one lamp at a time lighted from one 
cord when demonstrated. 

















Electric Glue Pot 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 

For use in heating glue, wax, pitch, 
tar, sealing compound, resin or any ma- 
terial requiring definite working tem- 
perature, the Rohne Electric Company 
of 2434 Twenty-Fifth Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has developed its 
“Sta-Warm” electrically-heated glue pot. 
An automatic control which is designed 
to maintain a uniform, fixed tempera- 
ture while the device is in use, thus 
eliminating the possibility of overheat- 
ing and underheating, is a feature of 
the glue pot. Its heating unit is placed 
between the inner and outer walls of the 
pot and sealed with insulating com- 
pound. The pot is made of heavy cast 
iron, in sizes ranging from one pint to 
five gallons, and for voltages of e‘ther 
110 or 220 volts. 





Electric Cleaner with 
“Rocking” Brush 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


“Magnetic Housecleaner” is the name 
of a new vacuum cleaner brought out 
by the Birtman Electric Company, Dept. 
M-32, Chicago. 

Super-suction and a mechanical brush 
action, it is claimed, are combined in 
this new cleaner through the use of a 
“rocking” brush which goes into action 
the moment the cleaner is moved either 
forward or backward. 

This “rocking’’ brush consists of two 
rows of genuine bristles, rigidly mounted 
in the metal rocking arm. The brush is 
declared to be self-cleaning and auto- 
matically self-adjusting so that it re- 
quires no attention whatsoever. 
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Electrical Exhibits at Phila- 
delphia Palace of Progress 


Electrical appliances and fixtures will 
be displayed at the exposition cele- 
brating the 240th anniversary of the 
founding of Philadelphia, which is to 
be held in the Commercial Museum, 
May 14 to 26. The exposition, which 
is known as the Philadelphia Palace of 
Progress, is planned to represent the 
civic and industrial advancement of the 
city. 

Included in the list of electrical ex- 
hibitors are the Troupe Electric Com- 
pany, the Ambrose Diehl Electric Com- 
pany, F. J. Saylor Company, Voight 
Company, Emery & Son, Abso Clean 
Sales Corporation, the Better Home and 
the Vital Sales Company, all of Phila- 
delphia. 





Detroit Interests Take Over 
DeForest Radio Company 


Outright purchase of the entire busi- 
ness, good will and patents of the 
DeForest Radio Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company is announced by Presi- 
dent E. H. Jewett of the Jewett Radio 
and Phonograph Company of Detroit. 

Associated with Mr. Jewett in the 
purchase are Theodore Luce, former 
Detroiter now associated with the New 
York and Chicago bond house of A. C. 
Allyn; Frank W. Blair, President of 
the Union Trust Company of Detroit; 
H. M. Jewett, President of the Paige- 
Detroit Motor Car Company, and sev- 
eral other capitalists and radio experts. 


Gossip of the Trade 








Glimpses of 
Electrical Men at Work, 

| at Play, and in Convention— 
as Caught by 
Lens and Pencil 











————————— 





“Dr. DeForest is really the father 
of modern radio,” commented Mr. 
Jewett in discussing the transaction. 
“Without his contributions to the art, 
commercial radio would not be pos- 
sible. Like most inventive geniuses, 
the commercial side of his work has 
been distasteful and he is glad to turn 
over this factor to our group. It is 
our intention to make the name 
DeForest as significant to the general 
public of the best and the most ad- 
vanced in radio, as it stands today 
among the experts. In accordance with 
this policy we will put behind the 
DeForest products every bit of Detroit 
enthusiasm and merchandising ability 
within our power.” 


F. M. Feiker Called by Hoover 
to Direct World Surveys 
of Raw Material 


At the request of Secretary Hoover 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce, F. M. Feiker, assistant to 
the president of the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, Inc., publishers of Electrical Mer- 
chandising, has again been granted 
leave of absence to undertake the or- 
ganization and general direction of the 
world surveys of raw material supplies, 
rubber, sisal hemp, nitrates, for which 
Congress recently made an emergency 
appropriation of $500,000. 











Here is the only painless group photograph 


ever published. It could undoubtedly be 
sold to the camera industry for a large sum 
of cash money, but these are electrical men 
and must not be sacrificed. In fact they are 
the eastern district sales managers of the 
Magnetic Housecleaner Division of the Birt- 
man Electric Company of Chicago and their 
names are, left to right, William Martin, 








Allen Pollitt, A. L. Van Syckle, Walter W. 
Jones, Frank B. Pelton, Eugene S. Nos- 
trand, James Tyner, division manager, New 
York City; A. W. Fischer, general sales 
director, Chicago; Harry Abbott, A. Lewis 
Closson, A. W. Thor, Myron O. Russell, 
Jasper Wight, James Duffy. 

Incidentally, this picture also proves that 
some salesmen can sit quiet and look happy. 









Mr. Feiker served as assistant to the 
Secretary of Commerce during the first 
year of Mr. Hoover’s administration, 
acting as general assistant in organiz- 
ing the personnel and industrial trade 
contact committees in relation to the 
Bureau of Census, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Out of his nine 
months’ work came the monthly statis- 
tical survey of the Bureau of Census, 
the Division of Simplified Practice of 
the Bureau of Standards, Commerce 
Reports in new form, and fifteen so- 
called commodity divisions of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Of this latter work the annual 
report of Dr. Julius Klein, Director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, said: 

“The important task of carrying on 
this liaison work with the industries 
was under the general supervision of 
F. M. Feiker, assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Mr. Feiker’s ex- 
tensive experience and wide contact 
with industrial organization and indi- 
vidual manufacturers is largely re- 
sponsible for the striking success which 
has accompanied this innovation in the 


organization of a government depart- 
ment.” 





Tribune Opens Its Thirty- 
first Model Electrical Home 


The thirty-first model house in the 
series of demonstration model homes 
being erected by the New York Tribune 
and the Home Owners’ Service Insti- 
tute of New York City, was recently 
opened to public inspection at Flushing, 
L. I. Nearly 1,000 visitors were re- 
corded the first day it was opened. Be- 
sides embodying many of the newest 
ideas in building, the house featured 
electric wiring and electrical equipment 
—an electric dishwasher, clothes 
washer, ironer, vacuum cleaner and 
heater being on exhibition. The plan 


was made by H. T. Morris of College 
Pomt; L. i. 





H. M. Savage Passes Away 


Hansom M. Savage, president of the 
Wetmore-Savage Company, Boston, 
Mass., and one of the best-known elec- 
trical supply jobbers in the East, died 
suddenly at Boston April 10. Mr. 
Savage was walking with his wife near 
their city home on Commonwealth 
Avenue when he was stricken, and al- 
though he was rushed to a hospital at 
once, died almost immediately. Through- 
out New England electrical circles, few 
figures were better liked than “Hansy” 
Savage, as he was called by a host of 
friends. 
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Radio Manufacturers of 
New Jersey Organize 


The Radio Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of New Jersey has been organized, 
with a charter membership of twenty- 
seven. The purposes of the association 
are: (1) to foster and promote a bet- 
ter spirit of co-operation amongst the 
radio manufacturers of New Jersey; 
(2) to strive for and broaden their 
common good; (3) to aid, better and 
further their financial, economic and 
legal welfare; (4) and more particu- 
larly to make more congenial and effi- 
cient ownership and operation by them 
of radio manufacturing enterprises. 

The first activity decided on by the 
association is through a committee on 
publicity for the radio products of New 
Jersey. The chairman of this commit- 
tee is W. A. Lawrence, of the Standard 
Metal Manufacturing Company. This 
committee will not only devise ways 
and means for combined publicity, but 
will also recommend to the members of 
this association the best advertising 
mediums for their individual products. 
A trade-mark will also be adopted to 
boost New-Jersey-made products. 

Another feature will be the estab- 
lishment of a centralized credit bureau. 

The officers, who will serve until 
December 3, 1923, are as follows: W. 
S. Lefebre, Sheltone Manufacturing 
Company, president; J. H. Harvey, 
Harvey Manufacturing Company, vice- 








Calendar of Coming 
Conventions 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY JOBBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, SPRING CONVENTION, 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., | 
week of May 21. 

WESTINGHOUSE AGENT-JOBBERS’ 
| ASSOCIATION, The Homestead, Hot 
| Springs, Va., week of May 28. 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSO- | 
| CIATION, ANNUAL CONVENTION, 

| Hotel Commodore, New York City, | 
| June 4 to 8. | 
| ELECTRIC POWER CLUB, The 
| 

| 





Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., June 
11 to 14. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LIGHTING 

FIXTURE MANUFACTURERS, MuIDp- 
| YEAR MEETING, The Homestead, 
| Hot Springs, Va., June 26-29. 
| ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS OF 
| ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, Hotel Gris- 
| wold, Eastern Point, New London, 
Conn., week of June 26. 

ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRAGISTS 
INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Hotel Washington, Washing- 
ton, D. C., week of October 8. 

















president; Ross Amos, Fibre Products 
Company, treasurer; and H. L. Den- 
burg, Royal Electrical Laboratories, 
secretary. 


The membership of the association 
includes the following: 


Ajax Elec. Spec. Company, Newark. 

A. B. Cole Company, Newark. 

Daven Radio Company, Newark. 

Davis Radio Company, Keyport. 

Diamond Specialty Company, New- 
ark. 

Duranoid Company, Newark. 

Eagle Radio Corporation, Newark. 

Essex Specialty Company, Berkley 
Heights. 

Fibre Products Company, Newark. 

Lloyd Gehman, East Orange. 

Harvey Mfg. Company, Newark. 

Mack Moulding Company, Little 
Falls. 

Multiple Electrical Products Com- 
pany, Newark. : 

Mydar Company, Newark. 

Radio Detector Company, Newark. 

Royal Electrical Laboratories, New- 
ark. 

Shamrock Mfg. Company, Newark. 

Shaw Insulator Company, Irvington. 

Sheltone Mfg. Company, Newark. 

Standard Crystal Company, Newark. 

Standard Metal Company, Newark. 

Standard Radio & Equipment Com- 
pany, Newark. 

Thresher Radio & Mach. Company, 
Newark. 

Union Radio Company, Newark. 

United Specialties Company, Newark. 

W. B. L. Radio Company, Newark. 

Woodside Mfg. Company, Newark. 





Looking Backward in Electrical History—The E. S.J. A. of Twenty Years Ago ; 


One day, twenty years ago, on the Detroit 
River flats there was exhibited before the 
camera the most splendid aggregation of 
electrical men ever thus far seen in cap- 
tivity. “Step up, gentlemen, and pick your 


favorites |” Look at them again individ- 
ually this month at the jobbers’ meeting at 
ot Springs, Va., and note the evidences of 
Progress, _In the picture they are, first row, 
we to right, H. B. Kirkland, American 
iremold Company, Hartford, Conn.; Nel- 
on Catabish, National Carbon Company, 
Chand ; R. P. Holmes (decéased) 
lcago Edison Company, Chicago; C. E 
orrigan, National Metal Molding Com- 
many, Pittsburgh; Robert Garland, Safety 
(quorite Conduit Company; A. T. Clark 
pany 8a), American Circular Loom Com- 
Hav, Daniel G. Hemingray (deceased), 
(deungray Glass Company; E. K. Paton 
€ceased), Bryant Electric Company. 


Pa soon row, Judge Debevoise, J. H. 
Lng a next unidentified, William H. Nol- 


ommercial Electric Supply Company, 
St, Louis; Al Smith (deceased), Keevin & 





Smith, Milwaukee; W. W. Low, Electric 
Appliance Company, Chicago; L. K. Cush- 
ing, Illinois Electric Company; Charles EK. 
Messer, Dearborn Electric Company, Chi- 
cago; James Clark, Jr. Louisville, Ky. 

Third row, General Secretary Franklin 
Overbaugh, W. H. Hartwig, Hartwig Elec- 
tric Company, Detroit, Mich.; Milton Mill 
(deceased), Ewing-Merkel Electric Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; W. M. Deming, Elec- 
tric Supply Company, Memphis, Tenn.; 
George W. Johnston, Mid-West Electric 
Company, Omaha, Neb.; F. M. Bernardin, 
3-R Electric Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
next unidentified; George A. Gray (in 
Panama hat), George A. Gray Company, 
San Francisco; John Erner (deceased), 
Erner Electric Company, Cleveland; A. S. 
Doxsee (deceased), (in white felt hat), St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Fourth row, H. L. Walker, Detroit; next 
unidentified; James B. McCarty, editor, 
“FRlectro-Craft’”; I. A. Bennett, Chicago, 
Thomas Grier, Chicago; C. H. Talmage, 
Western Electric Company, Omaha; James 





Wolff (deceased), New York Insulated Wire 
Company, Chicago; next unidentified; A. N. 
Palmer (black mustache, light bow tie), 
Phillips Insulated Wire Company, Paw- 


tucket; next unidentified; W. A. Hopkins, 
Jr. (deceased), Erner & Hopkins, Columbus. 

Fifth row, B. B. Downs (standing di- 
rectly behind H. L. Walker), wife and 
child, St. Paul Electric Company, St. Paul; 
next unidentified ; Mr. Hodge, Hodge-Walsh 
Electric Company, Kansas City; represent- 
ative of Nungesser Batter Company; Sim 
Glover ‘in soft white hat, with mustache), 
Post-Glover Electric Company, Cincinnati ; 
Henry Schwab, Monarch Electric & Wire 
Company; Fred Phillips (in derby), Rob- 
erts Electric Supply Company, Syracuse; 
M. B. Austin, M. B. Austin, Chicago; 
Charles Flach (deceased), American Con- 
duit Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh; Arthur 
Loeb, Loeb Electric Company, Columbus; 
Walter Ambos, manufacturers’ agent, 
Cleveland; R. V. Scudder (deceased), Wes- 
co Supply Company, St. Louis; M. Lucas (in 
derby), Marion Wire Company. 
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Portable Motion-Picture 
Projector 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


Salesmen and field men who like to 
make use of motion pictures in connec- 
tion with talks they are gtving can 
now carry their “picture show” around 
with them. A portable motion picture 
projector, Model 12, has been brought 
out by the Acme Motion Picture Pro- 
jector Company, 806 West Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago 

This new type projector can be carried 
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like a suitcase. It has a three-ply bass- 
wood case, covered with fabrikoid 
leather and is lined with aluminum- 
coated asbestos. It can be attached to 
any light socket, is motor-driven, and 
equipped with a 400-watt monoplane 
incandescent lamp. The company claims 
the device will project pictures any 
distance up to 65 ft., and that it will 
take standard 1,000 ft. reels. 

Although designed to operate on 110- 
volt, 26 to 60 cycle alternating or 
direct current, the machine can also be 
furnished with a 30-volt lamp and 
motor to operate from storage batteries 
or farm-lighting plants, and when no 
other current is available, on 110-volt 
current supplied by an auto generator 
attached to an automobile. 

A new gold glass “still” picture 
shutter is another feature of the pro- 
jector. This permits the motion picture 
to be stopped at any point to show 
“still” pictures from the film. The film 
stops or starts at a turn of the motor 
switch. 

Model 12 is 184-in. high, 174-in. long, 
84-in. wide and weighs about 25 lb. 








Electric Clothes Dryer 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


The ‘“Ra-Ne-Day” electric clothes 
dryer, represented by the KE. W. Kriek- 
ard Company of Cedar Rapids, Lowa, 
not only serves the purpose of drying 
clothes, for by placing a sack of dis- 
infectant behind the fan, it can be 
converted into a deodorizer for de- 
odorizing clothes in cases of contagious 
diseases. It can also be used for dry- 
ing fruit by simply placing horizontal 
wire screen trays (which can be secured 
from the manufacturer) in the dryer 
with spaces between for air passage. 

The dryer has a clothes-drying ca- 
pacity equal to 45 ft. of clothes line. 
It has a 16-in. four-blade fan mounted 
direct on a 1/10 hp. motor. The size 
of the ‘Ra-Ne-Day” is 22-in. wide, 
38-in. high and 47-in. long. 

















Radio Loudspeaker 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


The ‘Trutone” loudspeaker here 
pictured is called “Type B” and_ is 
manufactured by the Sadler Manufac- 
turing Company, 86 Fourth Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

The device is made from seamless 
non-metallic composition and has a 
wooden tone chamber in the base. The 
horn and base are finished in black 
crystalline baked enamel with nickel 
trimmings. 

Type B is designed for a_ single 
receiver. The diameter of the bell is 
12 in., making the horn 22-in. high. 








Amplifier Tube 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


The new C-301-A amplifier tube re- 
cently developed by E. T. Cunningham, 
154 West Lake Street, Chicago, is a 
high vacuum tube designed for use as 
an amplifier and detector, containing a 
new tungsten filament, the advantages 


of which are claimed to be long life, 
low power consumption, low operating 
ee and great power amplifica- 
10n,. 

The tube’s reduced filament current, 
which is 4 amp., according to the manu- 
facturer, permits the use of four of 
these tubes without exhausting the A 
battery any faster than when using one 
of the previous type of amplifier tubes. 











Small-Space Washing Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


In houses where the cellar is damp 
and dark naturally the housewife re- 
fuses to do her washing there, even 
with an electric washer. And where the 
family’s living quarters are not large 
enough to warrant the use of the 
average-size washer, the weekly wash 
is quite a problem if the housewife 
wishes to do it herself. 

To remedy this situation, the Hamil- 
ton Beach Manufacturing Company of 
Racine, Wis., has developed a small- 
size washer which looks like a large 
copper boiler but which has a four-sheet 
capacity. The motor and double vacuum 
cup mechanism are mounted on the 
boiler-like cover of the machine. The 
washer is used in connection with the 
Hamilton Beach all-purpose motor 
which is designed for attachment to 
the different electrical appliances in the 
home such as the sewing machine, 
vacuum cleaner, fan, ete. 





Lamp Shade Display Device 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


The qualities of decoration and dis- 
play are combined in the “Lampolite”’ 
display device manufactured by the 
Smith-Hecht Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind. The lamp shade is the advertising 
feature. It is made of parchmentized 
translucent, water-proof material, deco- 
rated in colors with a design suitable 
for any line of business and with any 
reading matter desired. The shade re- 
volves continually, by reason of the heat 
generated by the incandescent bulb, and 
this motion naturally attracts the eye of 
the passerby and commands his atten- 
tion. All that is necessary for a change 
in the advertising text from time to time 
is to replace the shade with a new ad, 
which can be furnished by the manu- 
facturer. 

The “Lampolite” stands 16-in. high, 
from base to top, and comes complete 
with cord and plug, ready to attach to 
any convenient socket. 




















What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. 9 
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Imitation Mother o’Pearl 
Lighting Novelties 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


The unusual beauty of Mother of 
Pearl in combination with _ electric 
lighting fixtures has been recognized by 
the Fischer Sales Corporation, 33 Union 
Square, New York City, for they are 
bringing out an entirely new composition, 
“Pearlite,” for use in lighting fixtures 
and novelties, 

“Pearlite” is a newly-manufactured 
product, claimed to be a most perfect 
imitation of Mother of Pearl. It is non- 
inflammable and is declared to produce 
very beautiful color effects, both in the 
day-time and when lighted by electricity. 


























Vacuum-Tube Receiving Set 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


The ‘‘Audiola’ vacuum tube set, 
according to its manufacturer, the 
Audiola Radio Company, 430 South 
Green Street, Chicago, was developed to 
supply the demand for a high grade, 
reasonably-priced vacuum tube _ receiv- 
ing set having a range from 300 to 600 
meters, 

The principal feature of this set, it 
is claimed, is its simplicity of operation, 
there being but two adjustments—the 
condenser and the Bradleystat rheo- 
stat. Its 23-plate variable condenser 
is designed to permit sharp and accu- 
rate tuning. 

This ‘‘Audiola’” set is enclosed in a 
mahogany-finished case, complete with 
cover and measures 10 in. by 7 in. by 
8 in. 

The company also manufactures 2 
two-step amplifier (enclosed in a box 
similar to the one which encloses the 
tube set) which is sold to accompany 
the receiving set. 


Heating Element 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 

The Eagle “Fits-All” heating element, 
manufactured by the Eagle Electric 
Manufacturing Company, 430 Kent Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., is claimed to facil- 
itate electric-iron repairing without mak- 
ing it necessary for the electrical dealer 
or contractor to carry a large assort- 
ment of different elements or to wait 
for factory shipments. 

In design of the element the very latest 
resistance heating principles are fol- 
lowed, it is said. The element is made 
of mica, and Nichrome wire is used. 
The connecting terminals are universal 
brass strips (bearing a number of holes) 
which it is claimed will make connection 
to the terminals easy, without possibility 
of short-circuiting. 

_ The element can be obtained in two 
sizes: Nos. 1 and 2. Size 2 is manu- 
factured to fit most of the standard- 
make imons while No. 1 is slightly smaller, 
for irons requiring a smaller element. 
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Pancake Attachment for 
Waffle Irons 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


No matter how heartily breakfast 
waffies are relished, there are times 
when the housewife instinctively knows 
that her waffle-weary family has vis- 
ions of pancakes a la maple syrup, pan- 
cakes a la country sausage, or pan- 
cakes a la something else. And the 
call for pancakes, fortunately, does not 
now mean a long, uncomfortable ordeal 
beside the kitchen range, for the Edison 
Electrical Appliance Company, 5600 
West Taylor Street, Chicago, has 
brought out a pancake attachment for 
“Hotpoint” electric waffle irons. 

The lower right-hand illustration shows 
the bottom view of this attachment, 
which fits snugly into the waffle iron sur- 
face form. The upper illustration shows 
the top view of the attachment and its 
Smooth surface, designed to turn out, 
for a welcome change, the popular 
flapjack. 








Double-Pole Two-Throw Switch 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 192: 

The Globe Phone Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Reading, Mass., has designed a 
new two-way, two-pole knife switch 
which is well-made and should meet the 
requirements of the radio enthusiast 
who wants something neat, strong, and 
sure in action. 

This switch was described in the April 
issue of Hlectrical Merchandising. but 
the address of the company was given 
as Reading, Pa. The correct address is 
Reading, Mass. 





White-Enameled Electric Mixer 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 

The housewife who wishes to carry 
out her scheme of spotless white equip- 
ment in the kitchen will be interested in 
the new white-enamel portable electric 
mixer, manufactured by Air-O-Mix In- 
corporated, Beech and Anchorage 
Streets, Wilmington, Del. The device is 
constructed along the lines of the com- 
pany’s standard ‘‘Whip-All” mixer, ex- 
cept that the new model is finished in a 
carefully-tested enamel guaranteed 
against deterioration. 











Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 192¢ 


May is the month set aside (it seems) 
for the annual housecleaning and mov- 
ing time. It is the time (the family 
agrees) when the vacuum cleaner is 
worth its weight not only in gold but 
in a more priceless freedom from tired 
muscles, shattered nerves and ruined 
dispositions. 

A new cleaner that will be welcomed 
by housecleaning womenfolk is being 
manufactured by the 3issell Motor 
Company of Toledo, Ohio. It is known 
as the “Bissell Home” and is declared 
to be practically self-servicing. The 
cleaner is equipped with a motor of 
the company’s own make. It is claimed 
to require no oiling, and to possess a 
minimum suction of 16 in. It is also 
equipped with a 13-in. nozzle adjustable 
to any height. 





Radio Receiver Using New 
Neutrodyne Circuit 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 

The Fada “One-Sixty” receiving set 
now being marketed by F. A. D. Andrea, 
1,581 Jerome Avenue, New York City, 
uses the neutrodyne radio receiver cir- 
cuit recently perfected by Professor L. 
A. Hazeltine of Stevens Institute of 
Technology, after several years’ work. 
The principle of the new circuit, to state 
it briefly, is the neutralization of the ca- 
pacity coupling between the various 
parts of the circuit, the technical details 
of which the radio fan is no doubt 
familiar with. 

The “One-Sixty” is a four-tube set, 
incorporating tuner, two stages of tuned 
radio trequency amplification, vacuum 
tube detector and two stages of audio 
frequency amplification, one tube being 
reflexed, 
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Why the sad-iron is so sad, and the fable 
of the left-handed percolator, are among 
the excrescences of.information imparted 
to visitors to the Mansfield works of the 
Westinghouse company, according to M. C. 
(“Dick”) Turpin who once made Mansfield 
his home. But be that as it may, note the 
pleased expression on the faces of T. P. 
(“Tay Pay”) White, merchandise manager 


of the United Electric Light and Power 
Company, New York City, R. L. Duval of 


the Mansfield works, and H. S. Stratton of 
the Westinghouse company’s New York 
sales office, snapped during a call at the 
Mansfield factory. 





Southwest N.E.L.A. Organizes 
**Electrify” Committees 


Following a talk by A. K. Baylor, 
chairman of the wiring division of the 
Joint Committee for Business Develop- 
ment, before the Oklahoma City 
convention of the Southwestern Geo- 
graphic Division of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, there has been 
formed within that division an organ- 
ization for business development mod- 
eled after the Joint Committee and 
working in conjunction with it. 

In each state in the division there 
has been appointed a state chairman, 
working under the direction of W. E. 
Clement, New Orleans, who is general 
chairman of the activities of the divi- 
sion. Hartwell Jalonick is the chair- 
man for Texas, R. I. Brown for Ar- 
kansas, O. A. Jennings for Oklahoma, 
J. R. Longino in Mississippi and E. N. 
Avegno in Louisiana. The plan is for 
each state chairman to appoint a state 
committee consisting of one representa- 
tive from each of the six different 
divisions of the industry, as follows: 
domestic and industrial appliances, 
lighting, wiring, electrical transporta- 
tion, electric heating and melting, and 
power. Each member of the state com- 
mittee will organize a sub-committee, 
of which he will be chairman, in each 
town and city in the state. 





Frank D. Schwartz has resigned as 
western salesman for the Indiana Rub- 
ber and Insulated Wire Company. Mr. 


Schwartz was formerly sales manager 
of the Electric Appliance Company, 
Chicago, and has long been a prominent 
figure in the rubber-covered wire in- 
dustry. For the last nine years he has 
had sales direction for the Indiana Rub- 
ber and Insulated Wire Company over 
the state of Ohio and all territories 
south and west. Mr. Schwartz has an- 
nounced no definite plans for the future, 
but will remain in Chicago, as his home 
is in Oak Park, a suburb. F. R. Dolan 
has been appointed Chicago representa- 
tive for the Indiana Rubber and Insu- 
lated Wire Company. 

Bronx Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation—The following officers have 
been elected by the Bronx Electrical 
Contractors Association (New York 
City) for the year 1923. President, 
Morris J. Rotker (re-elected) ; first vice- 
president, M. Wm. Smith; second vice- 
president, S. Altschauler; third vice- 
president, I. Levin; secretary, Charles 
O. Gardner; financial secretary, W. 
Kuebler; treasurer, L. B. Fox; ser- 
geant-at-arms, M. Krell; trustees, Wm. 
Mahler, H. Cohen and F. Hirsch. 

Otis L. Johnson, formerly with the 
Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany as engineer and lecturer on illumi- 
nation, has been appointed commercial 
engineer for the King Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago, Il. Mr. John- 
son has been very active in advancing 
the cause of illumination, working on 
committees of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society, the National Electric 
Light Association and lecturing before 
Chambers of Commerce, Rotary Clubs 
and other organizations throughout the 
United States. He has also served as 
chairman of the Chicago Section of the 
I. E. S., and is now a national vice- 
president of that organization. 


The Rauland Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago, manufacturer of the “All 
American” line of radio amplifying 
transformers, has moved its office from 
35 South Dearborn Street to 200 North 
Jefferson Street. E. N. Rauland, presi- 
dent of the company, reports an in- 
creasing demand for radio instruments 
and says the company’s new quarters 
offer greatly improved facilities for 
taking care of this demand. 


The Rochester Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration has purchased ground and is 
planning the erection of an office and 
warehouse building at Canandaigua, 
N. Y. The new branch will have a 
showroom for the display of electric 
lighting fixtures and appliances. 


The Am-plus Storage Battery Com- 
pany of Chicago, manufacturer of auto- 
mobile starting and lighting batteries 
has established new quarters at 429-433 
West Superior Street, Chicago. The 
company’s former plant at 741-745 Van 
Buren Street was almost totally de- 
stroyed by fire in the early part of the 
year. The new plant, besides having 
double the floor space of the old one, is 
newly equipped with up-to-the-minute 
machinery and is laid out to greatly 
facilitate manufacture, assembly and 
shipping. 


N.E.L.A. Convention 
at New York, June 4-8 


The forty-sixth annual convention of 
the National Electric Light Association 
will be held at New York City, June 
4to 8. Frank W. Smith, vice-president 
of The United Electric Light and Power 
Company, is president of the associa- 
tion. 

The four national sections will hold 
their first business sessions on ‘the 
afternoon of Monday, June 4, continuing 
their sessions on the three following 
afternoons. The first general and ex- 
ecutive session will be held the morning 
of Tuesday, June 5, similar sessions 
being held the next three mornings. 

On the program of the Commercial 
Section, the Monday afternoon meeting 
will be given over to discussion of elec- 
tric vehicles, the education of salesmen, 
electrically equipped furniture, com- 
mercial service, and relations with cus- 
tomers. 

Tuesday’s Commercial Section ses- 
sion will be devoted to the Lighting 
Sales Bureau; Wednesday, the Power 
Sales Bureau; and Thursday, the Mer- 
chandising Bureau. 





C. H. Wallis & Company is the name 
of a new organization recently formed 
to act as manufacturer’s agent for all 
kinds of electrical equipment, electrical 
construction material, appliances and 
hardware specialties. The members of 
the firm are C. H. Wallis, M. Wallis and 
I. H. Gamble. 


Here’s another electrical man who holds 


high public office. He is Ernest Walter 
Sayer, an electrical contractor of Montreal, 
Canada, who was recently elected a member 
of the Quebec Provincial Legislature. Mr. 
Sayer is the proprietor of the firm of Sayer 
Electric, is a justice of the peace and @ 
commissioner of the Superior Court. He 
was formerly associated in the electrical 
business with T. W. Ness and the Montreal 
Electric Company, later going into business 
on his own account. Mr. Sayer is a mem- 
ber and officer of many associations In 
Montreal, of both the electrical and general 
character. 
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Electragists to Hold Division 
Meetings Throughout U.S. 


At the recent executive committee 
meeting of the Association of Elec- 
tragists, International, held in New 
York City, a transcontinental trip 
for June, July and August, was 
planned by James R. Strong, pres- 
ident of the body, and Laurence W. 
Davis, director of promotion and 
development, during the course of 
which trip it is proposed to hold a 
series of local divisional meetings of 
the Electragists’ membership. 

With only one annual convention 
of the association a year, as for- 
merly, a large part of the member- 
ship has been unable to attend, for 
the good reasons that the expense 
of railroad travel is often prohibi- 
tive, and members’ other engage- 
ments conflict. Under the new plan 
of divisional meetings, however, : it 
is felt that all members should be 
able to attend at least one meeting 
of the association a year, especially 
in view of the increased number of 
divisions provided under the amended 
constitution. 

The itinerary on which Messrs. 
Strong and Davis will start about 
the middle of June, will include the 
cities of Pittsfield, Mass.; Chicago, 
Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, Vancouver, Calgary, Moose 
Jaw, Regina, Minneapolis, and St. 
Paul. 


Electric Club of Brooklyn 
Organized 


The Electric Club of Brooklyn has 
been incorporated with offices at 503 
Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. W. J. 
Shannon is president, D. M. Carr is 
vice-president, H. W. Bishop is treas- 
urer, and A. Stone is secretary. 

According to an announcement issued 
by the new club, its purposes are “To 
foster trade or commerce for the in- 
terests of all those having a business, 
financial or professional interest in the 
electrical industry; to reform abuses 
relative thereto, and to secure freedom 
from unjust or unlawful exactions; to 
diffuse accurate and reliable informa- 
tion as to the standing of merchants 
and other matters; to procure uniform- 
ity and certainty in the customs and 
usage of trade and commerce; to settle 
differences between members; to pro- 
mote a more enlarged and friendly in- 
tercourse between business men in the 
electrical industry; and to enjoy as a 
corporation every right and privilege 
whatsoever to the fullest extent, pursu- 
ant to and in conformity with the acts 
of the Legislature of the State of New 
York relating to corporations. 





Here is the high-candlepower group of light 
developers which is now at the helm of the 
80-year-old Edward Miller Company—the 
famous old concern which entered the light- 
ing field in the days of whale oil lamps, and 
was recently bought by Rex Cole and asso- 
ciates and merged with his Duplexalite in- 
terests, under the name of the Edward Mil- 





ler Company, with headquarters at Meriden, 
Conn. The restless executives in the pic- 
ture, starting from the left, are Hewitt War- 
burton, secretary; Rex J. Cole, president ; 
Michael Schwartz, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, and Guy P. Norton, vice- 
president and manager of Duplex lighting 
department. 





“Have Faith, Smile and 


Rebuild” 


A large electric’ sign whose letters 
make up the phrase, “Have Faith, Smile 
and Rebuild,” which was donated to the 
citizens of fire swept Astoria, Ore., by 
a San Francisco sign company, has 
arrived in the city and will be imme- 
diately located in the heart of the 
burned business district. The sign will 
be erected under the auspices of the 
Kiwanis Club, the work to be done free 
of charge by the linemen of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, and 
the electricity will be furnished free for 
the sign by the Pacific Power & Light 
Company. 





The Chandelier Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, is the name of a new 
electrical fixture manufacturing com- 
pany established in Seattle, Wash., by 
W. F. Foster of that city. A factory 
and sales office have been located at 
1619 Westlake Avenue. Mr. Foster was 
formerly of the United States electrical 
division at the Panama Canal. 


The Huggins Electric Company is 
the new name of the R. C. Young Elec- 
tric Company, of Trinidad, Colo., the 
company having been purchased by 
C. W. Huggins of that city. Mr. Hug- 
gins was formerly an electrical expert 
for the Trinidad Gas & Electric Supply 
Company. 

The Homelectric Company, Inc., of 25 
New Street, Newark, N. J., is the name 
of a new distributor in the electrical 
field. The company will handle the new 
Savage washer and dryer, manufactured 
by the Savage Arms Corporation of 
Utica, N. Y. James McClymont, vice- 
president of the Homelectric Company, 
will also direct the general sales of 
electrical household appliances for the 


Savage Arms Corporation, making his 
headquarters at 50 Church Street, New 
York City. Mr. McClymont was for- 
merly associated with the Laundryette 
Sales Company in New York City. 
W. E. Copeland, secretary, will have 
charge of sales for the Homelectric 
Company, which will represent Savage 
products in the metropolitan district, 
northern half of New Jersey, several 
counties of lower New York State and 
part of Connecticut. 


The Corlett Hardware Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000 to con- 
duct a wholesale and retail business, 
handling electrical appliances, plumb- 
ing supplies, and a general hardware 
line. The incorporators are Arthur E. 
Brueckner, P. J. McDevitt, H. R. Skala, 
T. P. Banville and Merrill M. Ross. 


Ben C. Roberts, an electrical and 
radio dealer, has consolidated his elec- 
trical business with that of the Cross 
Hardware Company, Monticello, Iowa, 
in which company Mr. Roberts has also 
bought an interest. The Cross com- 
pany is now prepared to serve its 
customers in the usual lines of hard- 
ware, heating and plumbing as well as 
electrical goods, lamps, fixtures and 
radio outfits. 

The Baker-Head Electric Company 
of 767 Union Avenue, Lakeport, N. H., 
is the name of the business formerly 
conducted as the George C. Sanborn 
Company, composed of George C. San 
born, George A. Head and Sidney F. 
Saker, which was dissolved by mutual 


consent. The same business will now 
be carried on by Mr. Baker and Mr. 
Head, under the firm name of the 


Baker-Head Electric Company. 

The Northwest Washer Company, 
distributor for Coffield washers, has 
opened a new store at 213 Pine Street, 


Soottle, Wash. 
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Multiple Radio Headset 


Connections 

Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 
Through the use of the phone con- 
nectors now being marketed by the Uni- 
versal Phone Connector Company of 
1400 3roadway, New York City, as 
many as four sets of telephones may be 

attached to all types of binding posts. 









































Rheostat for Radio 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


No longer is it necessary for the radio 
enthusiast to strive frantically for that 
“hair’s breadth” adjustment to tune in 
on some favorite station. The ‘“Auto- 
stat’’—made by the Automatic Electrical 
Devices Company, 134 West Third Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, with its micrometer 
adjustment, is claimed to give this 
much-sought-for result. 

The rheostat is operated by means of 
two parallel mounted resistance tubes 
connected in series by a ‘“‘micrometer- 
operated” slider—the length of wire in 
circuit depending upon the location of 
this movable slider. Forty turns of the 


“Autostat” are required to complete the 
variation from minimum to maximum 
resistance. The device can be used with 
6-volt or 14-volt detector tubes, two am- 
plifying bulbs or one 5-watt power tube. 








Variable Resistance for 
Radio Sets 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 

“Variohm” is a new radio product put 
on the market by the Electrad Corpora- 
tion of America, 37 Howard Street, New 
York City. It is a variable high resist- 
ance ranging from 75 to 5 megohms, 
and any resistance between these limits 
is available by simply turning the knob. 
The contact is produced by a _ second 
member which is pressed down or lifted 
up from the resistance element by the 
slider but no sliding contacts play over 
the resistance element itself. 

Encased with the “Variohm” is a 
standard mica condenser of correct and 
permanent capacity. The “Variohm’’ is 
declared moisture-proof and is supplied 
with a bakelite case, 23% by fg in. 








Commercial Lighting Unit 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


To eliminate glare and to insure 
proper diffusion of lighting rays, the 
Consolidated Lamp & Glass Company of 
Coraopolis, Pa., has developed a line of 
lighting units known as “Cora-Lites.” 

The units are made of two distinct 


layers of glass, inseparably welded. 
First, a thick layer of crystal is em- 
ployed to give strength; then a thin 
casing, only one-fifth the thickness, of 
pure white glass. To all appearances, 
the “Cora-Lite”’ is a single thickness of 
white glass but its lighting efficiency, 
the manufacturer declares, is obtained 
by reason of its two-piece cased glass 
enclosure. 





Canopy Switch 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


The canopy switch here illustrated is 
listed as No. 311 and is manufactured 
by the Arrow Electric Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn, 

The new Arrow canopy switches are 
provided with ratchet handles which 
turn backward freely without injuring 
the mechanism or working loose. The 
wires come in from the side and space 
is provided so that the insulation is car- 


ried 34 in. into the switch body. The 
handles of these switches are threaded 
for the company’s “Glo-Tip’” luminous 
locator. 





Loud Speaker 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


Radio programs are now important 
and delightful enough to make it worth 
while for owners of receiving sets to 
have a loud speaker horn so that a 
roomful of people may enjoy the pro- 
grams daily being broadcasted. 

The Lyradion Sales and Engineering 
Company of Mishawaka, Ind., has 
brought out a loud speaker the ‘‘Lyrado- 
horn,” which, it is claimed, eliminates 
blurring and meshing of individual sound 
waves; does away with metallic, rasping 
sounds and distortions; clarifies the 
tone; amplifies it fully and projects it 
to a distance. 

The new loud speaker does not re- 
quire a storage battery. 








Portable Motor Unit to Operate 
New Line of Household 
Appliances 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 

The idea that one motor should oper- 


ate all the motor-driven appliances used 
in the home, instead of having each ap- 

















pliance operated by a separate motor, is 
not new, but the Champion Appliance 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., of 44 
Main Street, Yonkers, N. Y., is now put- 
ting the idea into practical application. 

It has developed what it calls the 
“Champco Service Unit’—a_ portable, 
ball-bearing motor mounted on a mov- 
able rubber-tired pedestal which can be 
adjusted to any convenient height. The 
appliances, then—from clothes washer 
to cream mixer—simply become attach- 
ments to the “service unit,’ to be con- 
nected or disconnected at will. The unit 
has a high- and low-speed power outlet, 
and therefore is adapted to running 
every kind of electrical household appli- 
ance. 

So far, the company has brought out 
only the “service unit’ itself and the 
clothes washer and wringer to be used 
with it. But with the attachments also 
contemplated, the unit will be able to 
iron clothes; sweep, scrub and polish 
floors; wash dishes; grind meat, polish 
silver ; whip cream; and dry hair. 

The clothes washer made to attach to 
the motor units consists of a reversing 
washing cylinder suspended in a frame 
which fits any stationary tub, and a 
wringer which clamps onto the tub wall. 
The cylinder reverses its direction at 
every fourth revolution, and has a ca- 
pacity of six sheets. Cylinder, wringer 
and motor unit are all easily and rigidly 
attached a one os when not 
in use e washer an wrin 
stored in the tubs. ve ene 





Electric Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


The new ‘1-A” iron brought out by 
the Western Electric Company of 195 
Broadway, New York City, is equipped 
with a new mica element, hand-laced 
with Nichrome wire through perforated 
mica sheets. Two brass straps form the 
terminals for the heating wire and are 
threaded to take the contact pins, which 
permits the removal and replacement of 
these pins without pulling the iron apart. 

A curved nose that gets into tucks and 
gathers and.a cool handle curved to fit 
the hand are additional features of this 
new iron. The company’s standard black 
and white non-kink cord and a reversi- 
ble stand accompany this iron. 
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Radio Code Practicer 


and Tester 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 

The radio enthusiast who is seeking 
to perfect his knowledge of radio code 
for either amateur or professional pur- 
poses, will be interested in the new code 
practicer and tester brought out by the 
Magnus Electric Company, Ine. 451 
Greenwich Street, New York City. This 
new device is made,with a high fre- 
quency buzzer, complete with a standard 
battery enclosed in a box beneath a 
panel so that no other connections are 
needed. The slip contacts are so de- 
signed that by simply placing the panel 
in the box, connections are made with 

the springs of the battery. 
The outfit is neatly packed in a 
leather box about the size of a safety 


razor box and may be carried con- 
veniently in the pocket. The Inter- 
national Code with’ directions is placed 
on the inside cover. 








Radio Receiving Set 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 

Radio frequency seems to be the thing 
toward which all radio fans are striving. 
As one “bug” says, ‘‘There is something 
about the unknown, the gambling spirit, 
in distant reception that lends a charm 
to radio receiving not supplied by local 
stations.” 





The Volta Engineering Company of 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa., claims that 
its engineers have succeeded in perfect- 
ing a long distance apparatus which is 
giving very satisfactory results, 

This set is composed of three steps of 
radio frequency and _ detector. It is 
equipped with the company’s own type 
of transformer and is connected with a 
two-step audio amplifier. The company 
declares this type of set will re- 
ceive within a thousand miles 
radius and also claims it can be 
successfully tuned in on stations 
from 2,500 to 3,000 miles distant, 
including Seattle, Havana and 
Montreal, operating on either a 
loop or outdoor aerial. 

This “Volta” long distance unit 
is incased in an attractive solid- 
mahogany cabinet. 


Device Which Eliminates 
Radio Antennae 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


“Fussy” landlords and neighbors, who 
for their own peculiar reasons, stub- 
bornly object to the innocent and much- 
abused aerial, can now be safely ignored 
for a new device developed by the Short 
Cut Radio Corporation, 243 West Fifty- 
fourth Street, New York City, eliminates 
the necessity of any outside antenna for 
any radio set. This new “Short Cut” 
antenna is a little cylinder, 2-in. wide 
and 6-in. long, which is self-contained 
and does not require plugging into any 
electric outlet to make it work. It is 
equipped with three terminals, one of 
which is attached to the aerial terminal 
of the radio set, while the others are 
used for the grounding circuit. 

The device is designed to fit all stand- 
ard sets, and with its use, any radio out- 
fit can be converted into a portable one. 








Radio Receiving Set 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


A new four-tube radio receiving set, 
known as the Air-Way Type F, has 
been developed by the Air-Way Elec- 
tric Appliance Corporation, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

The set has one step of radio fre- 
quency, detector, and two steps of audio 
frequecy amplification, compactly 
housed in a good-looking cabinet. It is 
suitable either for head phones or loud 
speaking apparatus. 





Radio Loudspeaker 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 
The Wm. J. Murdock Company of 348 
Washington Avenue, Chelsea (Boston), 
Mass., has brought out a new low- 
priced loudspeaker which comes com- 
plete with a new loudspeaker phone unit. 
In appearance it is of the megaphone- 
type, and with sets having two stages 
of amplification, the manufacturer 
claims, good results will be obtained 

from nearby broadcasting stations, 








Electric Screwdriver 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 

Driving an appreciable quantity of 
screws into soft wood can readily be 
done by hand, but where the number of 
screws is very great, the hand opera- 
tion becomes irksome and slow. Driv- 
ing screws into hard wood is almost 
impossible by hand. 

To do this work, an electric screw- 
driver which can be used continuously 
and with little effort, has been developed 
by the Jas. Clark, Jr., Electric Com- 


pany, Louisville, Ky. The screwdriver 
bit is attached to a clutch, and can be 
held stationary while fitting it to the 
slot in the screw: The operator then 
pushes on the handle to engage the 
clutch. The screw will start slowly and 
will remain under complete control be- 
cause the speed of the spindle is com- 
paratively low. 

This tool has a ball-bearing armature 
and spindle and aluminum frame, and 
is fan-cooled. The gear box is grease 
tight. Three sizes of detachable tool- 
steel bits are supplied. 
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New Radio Batteries 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 

The Ace radio “A” battery and the 
Ace ‘‘Hot Spark” metal-case battery are 
new products of the Carbon Products 
Company, Lancaster, Ohio. 

The Ace radio “A” battery is de- 
signed for use with radio vacuum tubes 
such as the “W D 11” types. One of 
the features of this battery is its extra 
voltage, which the manufacturer de- 
clares is 1.60 per cell. A specially con- 
structed air pocket is provided under 
the sealing compound to allow for es- 
caping gases, which should eliminate 
blown cells, usually recognized in a 
battery by bulge od and cracked tops. The 
terminals are of the lock nut type. 

A feature of the Ace “Hot Spark” 
metal case battery is revealed in the top 
of the case, in which a groove or chan- 
nel is provided so that moisture and 
water cannot short circuit the terminals. 
It is claimed for this battery that it is 
absolutely non-short-circuiting. 


Portable Test Meter 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1923 


The Sangamo Electric Company of 
Springfield, Ill., has recently placed on 
the market the HP-6, an improved type 
of alternating current portable’ test 
meter intended for checking the ac- 
curacy of watthour meters. 

The meter is designed to combine a 
number of capacities in one case, the 
changes in capacity being effected by 
the rotation of a drum controller of 
special construction, operated by means 
of a dial switch mounted on the cover. 


covers practically all the standard ca- 
pacities now in general use, namely, 
1-5-10-25-50 and 100 amperes. 

The standard meter is arranged for 
119 and 220 volt operation, the changes 
from one voltage to another’ being 
accomplished by means of a rotating 


ranges are required, multipliers are 
used. 

Type HP-6 test meter, which is 
described here, is 7Z in. long, 6 in. wide, 
8 in. high and weighs 10% Ib. 








The range in capacity, it is claimed, 


switch and when additional voltage 
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Talking to a million listeners isn’t half bad 


—when not one of them is in sight. At 
least, not for an experienced radio broad- 
caster like Sam T. White, of the White Lily 
Manufacturing Company, who is here seen 


engaged in the task of broadcasting one of 
his series of four lectures on washing ma- 
chines, frorn Station WOC, Davenport, Iowa. 
These lectures were purely educational in 
character, and taught thousands of house- 
wives the principles and methods of electric 
laundering. 





Charles O’B. Murphy, formerly in 
charge of the Merchants Heat and Light 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., one of the 
properties of the Central Indiana Power 
Company, has_ been elected  vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Central Indiana Power Company. This 
company owns and operates, in addition 
to the Merchants Heat and Light Com- 
pany, the Northern Indiana Power Com- 
pany, Wabash Valley Electric Company, 
Valparaiso Lighting Company, Putnam 
Electric Company, Cayuga Electric 
Company and Indiana Electric Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Murphy’s headquarters will 
be Two Washington Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Betts & Betts Corporation of New 
York City announces the opening of a 
branch office at 1536 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., in charge of Vernon 
H. Walker, who has been representing 
the company in the Philadelphia terri- 
tory for the past three years. 

Frank Polk, who has been actively en- 
gaged in the radio industry in New York 
City, has been appointed to take charge 
of the metropolitan district sales for 
the Betts & Betts Corporation, 645 West 
Forty-third Street, New York City. 


The Southern Tier Electrical Supply 
Company of 171 Washington Street, 
Binghamton, N. Y., announces a recent 
change in its personnel. E. C. Wehle, 
former president of the company has 
resigned and I. E. Green, former man- 
ager of the H. C. Roberts Electric Sup- 
ply Company of Syracuse, will take his 
place. 

The Westinghouse International Com- 
-pany has opened an office in Santiago, 
_Cuba, on the main thoroughfare of the 
‘city, Jose A. Saco, baja 11. The new 





office will be in charge of B. Moas, Jr., 
of the Westinghouse Company, and 
J. M. Zayas, formerly salesman for the 
Cuba Electrical Supply Company at 
Havana, 

The Base-O-Lite Sales Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., has been incorporated to 
deal in and to repair electrical appli- 
ances, fixtures and supplies. The com- 
pany’s headquarters, including a display 
room, are located at Bay and Mary 
Streets. 

O. H. Kern, formerly general man- 
ager of the Sunny Line Electric Sales 
Corporation of Buffalo, N. Y., has re- 
signed that position to become asso- 
ciated with another large electrical 
appliance concern, the name of which he 
will later announce. Previous to his 
connection with the Sunny Line Com- 
pany, Mr. Kern was manager of the 
appliance department of the Carroll 
Electric Company, of Washington, D. C. 

The Electrical Distributors’ Corpora- 
tion, 47 Center Street, New Britain, 
Conn., was recently opened, with a 
capital stock of $200,000 to sell elec- 
trical appliances and supplies. The 
officers of the company are: W. H. Lewis 
of Philadelphia, president; C. F. Smith, 
New Britain, vice president; O. Fred 
Rost, Newark, N. J., secretary; and 
V. C. B. Wetmore of Boston, treasurer. 


Amedee A. Arduino has opened an 
electrical contractor-dealer business at 
20 Winthrop Street, Stamford, Conn. 


The J. H. Blake Electric Company is 
the name of a new fixture and contract- 
i.g business established by John H. 
Blake at 743 Cranston Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

The Bay State Electric Company has 
been established at 18 Harrison Street, 
Worcester, Mass., by Philip Leibman, to 
sell electrical supplies and to do elec- 
trical contracting. 

The National Electric Fixtures Com- 
pany of 99 Charles Street, Providence, 
R. I., has recently been opened by Louis 
Goldberg and Morris Friedman. 

The Electric Sales Company of 47-49 
East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio, has 
taken over the adjoining store room at 
51 East Gay Street, where its retail 
business will be carried on. The com- 
pany also announces the opening of a 
new wholesale department at 39-45 
North Wall Street. 


The Eckler Electric Company of 
Ashtabula, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000 to carry 
on a retail electrical business. The in- 
corporators are: S. D. Stevenson, Lynn 
S. Tarbell, John L. Stevenson, L. H. 
Eckler and R. E. Brainard. 


The Star Lighting Fixture Company 
of Boston, Mass., has moved to 161 
Portland Street. 

The R. & S. Electric Shop is the name 
of a new retail business recently opened 
at Delano, Cal., in the DeVenney and 
Turner Building. 

The Tice Electrical Shop is a newly- 
organized retail business of Monterey, 
Cal. It is located at 120 Pearl Street 
and is conducted by T..S. Tice. 


The Chicago Fuse Manufacturing 
Company announces the retirement of 
Arthur D. Dana of New York City, 
from active duties as president. Mr. 
Dana will become chairman of the 
board of directors and will be succeeded 
in the presidency of the company by 
William W. Merrill, who has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Dana and the Chi- 
cago Fuse Manufacturing Company for 
many years. The other officers are: 
George C. Reid, vice-president and 
treasurer; Walter D. Dana, vice-presi- 
dent; and F. Trautmann, secretary. 
M. J. Hamilton will continue as man- 
ager of sales. The company’s plant in 
Chicago is located at Laflin and Fif- 
teenth Streets. 


The F. E. Murray Company, whole- 
sale electrical distributor, with new 
quarters at 42 Division Avenue, South, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has added to its 
organization G. H. Gutmann, formerly 
western and northern Michigan district 
manager for the Armour Grain Com- 
pany. Mr. Gutmann will cover prac- 
tically the same territory for the F. E. 
Murray Company. 


The National Electric Service Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., has been or- 
ganized to manufacture and deal in 
electrical motors, dynamos and other 
electrical machinery and appliances. 
The incorporators are H. J. Schmidt, 
R. J. Stith and C. W. Forder. 


Ralph W. Read, who was formerly 
with the McGraw-Hill Company, as 
copy writer on the company’s various 
papers at Chicago, and later as man- 
ager of Electrical Merchandising at 
Cleveland, has joined the J. A. Snyder 
Company, Agency, with offices in Chi- 
cago. 

A. D. Childs has resigned as sales 
manager of the Cooper-Hewitt Electric 
Company after twenty years’ associa- 
tion with that company. Charles F. 
Strebig, formerly manager of the 
Philadelphia office, succeeds Mr. Childs 
as sales manager. Mr. Strebig has 
been with the company fifteen years. 


Thomas F. McDonough has been ap- 
pointed sales manager for the north- 
west territory of the Benjamin Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, with 
headquarters in the L. C. Smith Build- 
ing, Seattle, Washington. Carl O. Mar- 
tin, formerly in charge of this territory, 
has been transferred to the San Fran- 
cisco territory, where he will be assist- 
ant to Miles F. Steel, Pacific Coast 
manager for the Benjamin Company. 


The Horton Sales Company of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been organized to dis- 
tribute at wholesale and retail, elec- 
trical and laundry supplies, appliances 
and equipment. Members of the com- 
pany are F. K, Enzor, C. C. Hoel, David 
T. Keating, James T. O’Rourke and 
James I. Boulger. 

The ABC Electric Company, elec- 
trical jobber, has recently been estab- 
lished at 872 Seventh Street, San Diego, 
Cal., by A. Bradshaw, who for many 
years was associated with the Steven- 
ton Electric Company of San Diego. 
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